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HE Home Economics Department 
T. the University of New Hamp- 
shire offers a year’s course in Child De- 
velopment. Formerly, it supported a 
standard nursery school which was used 
as a laboratory for students enrolled in 
the course. When reorganization neces- 
sitated the closing of the school, some 
other means for finding a way for stu- 
dents to observe and know young chil- 
dren had to be devised. 

Space was available in the Home 
Management House to care for a small 
group of children as well as the usual 
The problem then 
arose to utilize the space to its best ad- 
vantage. First, the house must be ar- 
ranged to meet the routine and play 
needs of small children. Second, a 
group of children, not too many to be 
crowded in the space available, must be 
assembled much as a group would gather 
at one child’s home for a morning of 
play. Third, the set-up should be ar- 
ranged so that without interfering with 
the children’s welfare, the students might 
gain as much as possible by observing 
and helping with children of several 
age levels. 

The first step consisted of arranging 


student residents. 





Fortunately, 
the former nursery school yard with its 


the physical environment. 


rolling lawn, trees, rocks, and permanent 
play equipment (swing, slide, climbing 
apparatus, sand box) adjoined the Home 
Management House grounds and could 
conveniently be used by the children. 
The basement door of the house led 
into a small room where the children 
removed and hung up their outer cloth- 
ing, The bathrooms on the first and 
second floor were adapted to the chil- 
dren’s use by placing hollow blocks in 
front of the toilet bowls and wash bowl, 
and providing a wastebasket for the dis- 
posal of the paper towels hung low 
Where the children could easily reach 
them. One bedroom at the foot of the 
attic stairs was converted into a play- 
Toom. Here small tables and chairs were 
placed for sedentary play. One low book 
shelf was used for small toys, trains, 
boats, etc., another for books, crayons, 
and paper. A corner of the room was ar 
ranged for doll play, another was de- 
voted to blocks and block building. Chil- 
dren's pictures were hung low about the 
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aygroup In a Home 


House 


By Margaret Karr, M. A. 


University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 


walls. Space in the attic made excel- 
lent indoor play quarters for painting, 
clay modeling, and carpentry work. 
Other rooms in the house were at the 
disposal of the children upon occasion. 
For example, the sun porch was used 
as a room where the children could 
come quietly and sit comfortably to 
listen to stories and look at pictures. 
The second problem was to find chil- 
dren for the playgroup. Parents in the 
town were very cooperative and eager 
to have their youngsters participate. 
It was decided to select three boys and 
three girls of the same chronological 
age, the largest number that could be 


adequately cared for with the available 


facilities. They met in the mornings 
at nine o'clock and departed at eleven- 
thirty, playing out-of-doors whenever 
possible. The only scheduling was in 
the matter of routine habits; toilet, mid- 
morning lunch, mid-morning rest, and 
morning inspection. The rest of the 
program was very informal, activities 
being chosen by the children and en 
gaged in as far as possible without 
adult intervention. 

Finally, in using the playgroup as a 
laboratory for Child Development work, 
the students observed the children to 
enrich their class readings and discus- 
sion, and helped in the supervision to 
the extent that they became well ac- 
quainted with each child, alert to his 
needs, aware of his growing personality. 
For this purpose, six children were not 
enough. So, during the school year, 
three different groups came to the Home 
Management House to play: six four- 
year-olds in the fall; six five-year-olds 
in the winter; six three-year-olds in the 
spring. The total enrollment was eight 
een, an adequate number for the stu- 
dents to have observed. The changing 
of the age groups held one more advan 
tage—it demonstrated dramatically the 
difference in development between vari 
ous age levels. 

There were both advantages and dis 
advantages in the playgroup arrange 
ment as compared to a standard nursery 
school. It did not offer the variation 


Management 


in age nor the number of playmates 
that does a regular nursery school, but 
the children enjoyed it equally as much 
and were not as easily over-stimulated. 
This was particularly noticeable with 
the three-year-olds. The adjustment 
of the children to a smaller group ap- 
peared to be easier, and there was more 
attention 


opportunity for individual 


where it was needed. The absence of a 
single child was more apparent than in 
a larger group and the absence of more 
than one child made an extreme dif- 
ference, but this gap was sometimes 
filled in by inviting an older sister or 
Although 
House was 


brother to visit for the day. 
the Home 
adapted in every way possible to pro- 


Management 


vide tor the children, still it was not as 
convenient for them as a building de- 
completely for 


signed or remodelled 


their use. For example, the toilet was 
farther than desirable from the play 
ground; the basement door was heavy 
for the children to open; the attic stairs 
was so steep that particular caution 
must be taken in their use. At the same 
time, the set-up more nearly resembled 
a home situation to which the children 
must learn to adjust. A real drawback 
to the playgroup for children and parents 
was that it ceased at the end of approx! 
mately three months. A nursery school 
would have been more satisfactory in 
this respect by being able to keep the 
children over the period of a year. 
From an administrative point-of-view, 
the playgroup with its smaller numbet 
of children was obviously simpler than 
a larger group in a nursery school. Care 
of the limited amount ot equipment and 
smaller quarters was easier than a 
nursery school plant. Only one teacher 
was needed to be in charge of the group 
which, surprisingly enough, worked 
satisfactorily where with a larger num 
ber it would have been impossible. Se 
lecting children all of one age made the 
greatest difference in administration be 
cause their interests and abilities were 
similar and their play equipment could 
be narrowed down and still meet their 
developmental needs. The management 
of the children was also facilitated. 
The students in the Child Develop 
ment classes benefited from the play 


(Continued on pafe 190) 
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hand of the past. 
Remember _ that 
San Antonio was 
for almost three 
sai centuries t he 
headquarters of 
a Spanish prov- 
ince. 

The Alamo, treasured as the shrine of Texas liberty, was built in No small part 
1718 by the Franciscan padres. When Texas declared her independ- of the _ city’s 
ence from Mexico it became a fortress and on March 6, 1836, after : 


charm is a little 
a two week siege, it was captured by Mexican forces under Santa ween lieth 


San Antonio— 
Your Host City 


By Louis Franke 


Acting Extension Editor 
Texas A. and M. College 


dishes predominate on every menu. The 
chances are that in addition to liking the 
chili con carne, tamales, and enchiladas 
already pretty well known over the en- 
tire country, you'll cultivate a taste for 
tortillas tostados, tacos, cabrito, and 
huevos rancheros. Jf you care to leave 
the more pretentious restaurants up- 


Anna, after the whole garrison had been killed. ‘‘Remember the clear, spring-fed town, you can go to the Baratillo 
Alamo’’ became the battle cry of Texans and carried them to victory river, that re- (diminutive for cheap), where you can 
at San Jacinto on April 21, 1836. quires 15. miles eat food prepared and served by Mexi- 
to wind through cans primarily for Mexican consumption. 
H OME economics workers who at- the city’s limits. Often it crosses and Here a substantial meal is obtainable 
tend the 32nd annual meeting of recrosses a single street—there are 42 for as little as a dime. 
the A. H. E. A. will find their host cits bridges within the city. \s first in a small list of “musts,” 
one of surpassing interest, for San Leave your hotel, and within a few you must visit the Spanish Governor's 
Antonio is an entrancing combination blocks you can be in another world, Palace. The members of the Texas 
of the Old World and the New, a cits where you will be serenaded by wander- Home Economics Association are evi- 
that savors of Old Spain and our sister ing musicians and every sign will be in dently of the same opinion, for they will 
republic to the south, Mexico. It is a Spanish, for more than 70,000 Spaniards serve tea there on Monday afternoon, 
city whose history goes back to the 17th and Mexicans still make San Antonio June 19, to the convention visitors. From 
century, and one that is indelibly linked their home. In the Mexican quarter you this building the affairs of the former 
with the absorbing story of Texas. will observe many customs that seem Spanish province were administered ; 
This comes from a man who does not, quaint to the outsider—I like especially here were held the lavish balls and re- 
and has never, lived in San Antonio, yet the belief that to touch any beautiful or ceptions of another day. I especially 
who is a San Antonio enthusiast of the otherwise to-be-admired child is to pre- like the patio—the enclosed garden that 
first water, who vists the city at every vent ojo, the evil eye or evil fate, from is the favorite spot in every well-to-do 
opportunity, vastly enjoys every visit, befalling the youngster ; thus it is a com- Mexican home. 
and leaves with a feeling of regret. pliment in the Mexican quarter for a The city was founded as an outpost of 
| said San Antonio goes back to the child to be touched by a stranger. Spain; it remains a military center. 
17th century, but this is somewhat less Throughout San Antonio Mexican Those who may be concerned with world 
than the truth. It was = in affairs and the smoldering 
1091 that an old Indian village, Patio of the Spanish Governor’s Palace. The palace it- threat of war will want to visit 
150 miles from the Gulf of self was build in 1722 to house the emissaries of the Fort Sam Houston, the na- 
Mexico and an equal distance Spanish King. Such an old world atmosphere is typical tion’s largest army ‘eon and 


of San Antonio. 









from the Rio Grande, was re 
named for Saint Anthony of 
Padua. 

No city in North America, 
except possibly Quebec, has as 
much character and individu- 
ality as does San Antonio. Be 
not surprised if the street you 
are on doubles back upon. it- 
self, or crosses a second street 
several times and finally merg- 
es with a third street and con 
tinues under a new name, for 
the city retains the ground plan 
of the old) Spanish pueblo. 
San Antonio, too, is a city of 
parks not regular formal 
parks, but tiny plazas of an 
ever changing pattern, scat 


tered about with the lavish 
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the perfect aviation training 
school, Randolph Field, — the 
“West Point of the Air.” 

To those who come in their 
own motors, or can arrange 
transportation, | recommend a 
side trip to the “Hill Country,” 
or the Scenic Loop, or Medina 
Lake, but especially to Castro- 
ville, the little town 27 miles 
west of San Antonio that was 
the 


founded on the banks o 
Medina River by colonists un- 
der Count Henri de Castro 
Its Alsatian color, customs, 
and traditions, and above. all 
its air of peace and quiet, make 
it an ideal place to spend a 
summer afternoon, 

I have left to the last one of 
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San Antonio’s greatest attractions—its 
missions. Spain sent priests—padres— 
with her soldiers and explorers, and 
along the banks of the river a series of 
four Franciscan missions were built. 
These are well preserved, and after 
more than 200 years are little changed 
in appearance. 

Visitors, especially architects, speak 
highly of the Sacristy Window in the 
mission San Jose. This “rose window,” 
considered a masterpiece of sculpture, 
perfectly proportioned, represents five 
years of work by one artist. 

The thing you will like about the mis- 
sions is their air of remoteness from the 
outer world. Once within their gates, 
you are in another century. Look 
closely at the homes of the Mexican 
families grouped around them, especially 
around the mission San Francisco de la 
Espada, for they are the descendants of 
the mission Indians, and even today they 
live a simple, primitive existence. 

And to the very last I have left the 
Alamo. I had heard so much of the 
Alamo as a child that I expected to see 
something massive, grand beyond con- 
ception. Actually it is small, scarred, 
overshadowed by a modern skyscraper. 
Impressive in its beauty of line and its 
simplicity, its story is even more beauti- 
ful and impressive. 

The building seems all too small for 
its tremendous history. The mission 
San Antonio de Valero was founded in 
1718, but the present chapel, all that 
remains, was built in 1744. Here the 
Franciscan padres worked with the In- 
dians for a generation, until the mission 
was secularized in 1793. 

The events that make the Alamo dear 
to all Texans occurred in 1836, when 
volunteers in the fight for Texas’ inde 
pendence drove a Mexican force from 
the city. Threatened with an army of 
more than 5,000 under the Mexican gen- 
eral Santa Anna, the approximately 185 
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Americans gathered in the Alamo—a 
stockade covering at least two acres that 
could not have been adequately fortified 
with less than 1,000 men. 

On February 24 William Travis sent a 
messenger with the letter that I think 
is among the grandest literature of all 
time: 


‘To the People of Texas and All Amer- 
tcans in the World 

Fellow citizens and compatriots—I am 
besieged, by a thousand or more of the 
Mextcans under Santa Anna—I have 
sustained a continual bombardment and 
cannonade for 24 hours and have not 
lost a man. The enemy has demanded a 
surrender at discretion, otherwise the 
garrison ts to be put to the sword, if the 
fort is taken—I have answered the de 
mand with a cannon shot, and our flag 
still waves proudly from the walls—I 
shall never surrender or retreat. Then 
I call on you in the name of liberty, of 
patriotism and everything dear to the 
American character, to come to our aid, 
with all dispatch 
ing enforcements daily and will no doubt 
increase to three or four thousand in 
four or five days. If this call ts 
neglected, | am determined to sustain 


The enemy is recetv- 


myself as long as possible and die like a 
soldier who never forgets what is due to 
his own honor and that of his country 
Victory or Death 
HWeilhtam Barrett Travis, 
Lt. Col. Comdt 


Aid, except for a brave little band of 
32 men from Gonzales, came too late 
For 12 days the Texans repelled the 
enemy. Finally, on March 6, Santa Anna 
rallied his forces for the final assault 
What followed will ever stand as one of 
the world’s most heroic tragedies, for 
death came to every man within the 
walls. “Thermopolae had its messenger 
of defeat; the Alamo had none.” 

This first crushing defeat in the war 


San Jose Mission in San Antonio (left) is 
known as the ‘‘Queen of the Missions’. 
It is one of four built by the early padres 
and is especially noted for the beauty of 
its Sacristy Window (shown below) 
This is considered a masterpiece of 
sculpture and represents five years’ 
work, by one artist. 


for Texas independence was largely re 
sponsible for the final triumph. At the 
3attle of San Jacinto 46 days later, the 
Texas army under General Sam Houston 
routed vastly superior forces under 
Santa Anna with the battlecry of “Re 
member the Alamo.” 


\nd now for two suggestions: If vou 





























wish to know more about San Antonio 


for I have mentioned only a small part 
of its best known points of interest, and 
nothing of its modern phase—you should 
send for a little booklet, “San Antonio 

an authoritative guide to the city and 
its environs.” It is complete, authentic, 
and may be obtained through the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce for 60 
cents. I suggest that you get this book 
let so that you may select ahead of time 
the places you wish to visit 

The other suggestion is that you steel 
yourself against temptation, for San An 
tonio’s shops offer so wide a variety ot 
things peculiar to the city that it is 
impossible to resist them all 

The post convention tour is to Old 
Mexico. I can’t begin to tell you about 
that, except to say that I lived in Mexico 
for a while, and that I know you will 
like it, will always remember it 

And if you step from your hotel intent 
on finding some of these wandering 
Mexican musicians or a seller of pa 
dulce, and find me instead, you will know 
that the spell of San Antonio once again 


was too strong tor me to resist 
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(Above) Home nursing classes at Edgar Allan Poe Junior 
School consist of practical demonstrations of first aid and 
methods of meeting home emergencies. 





(Above) Girls at Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Junior School making ‘‘buenolos’’ (Span- 


ish pastry). Steps are: 1. Rolling and 

cutting dough. 2. Stretching dough over 

knees. 3. Frying in deep fat and draining 

on paper. 4. Sprinkling with sugar and 

cinnamon. 5. Placing finished ‘‘buenolo”’ 
on plate. 


(Right) 7th grade girls at Mark Twain 
Junior School selecting a suitable con- 
tainer for flowers as part of a table 
setting lesson. 















Home Economics tn 


San Antonio Schools 


By Emma E. Pirie 


Director Home Making Education 
San Antonio, Texas 


S*S ANTONIO was one of the first cities in the State to in- 
troduce Home Economics, having employed a sewing teacher in 
1900 to give instructions to teachers, who in turn taught sewing 
in their classrooms once a week. To provide for the boys they 
were taught basketry by the same teacher at the same time. A 
little later centers were opened with sewing and cooking labora- 
tories with weekly lessons for the grammar grades. The Texas 
School law had required instruction in sewing as early as 1871. 
Four years after the law was passed, or in 1875, the course of 
study in the high school in Brenham, Texas, included sewing, as 
well as Greek, Latin, “Mathematics, and Rhetoric. 

Home Economics was introduced in the high school in San An- 
tonio in 1906. The courses offered were foods, clothing, costume 
design and home nursing. With the passing years the curriculum 
has changed and today includes much of family and social rela- 
tionship, child study, home management, and home nursing, But 
instead of separate courses in these subjects they are incorporated 
with foods or clothing for the practical skills, and form a carefully 
integrated unit in Homemaking. Home Economics is offered in 
grade six through high school, and is elective in all except sixth 
grade. Homemaking has the highest enrollment of the 
elective subjects. One hour lessons are given each day and 
different phases of these subjects are developed at different 
age and grade levels. The same credits are allowed as in 
other subjects. The High School is allowed three college 
entrance units on its work. 

Supplies are purchased from allotments made by the Board 
according to enrollment. Each school receives a monthly 
check which is deposited in the school treasury and expended 
by the teacher. 


Junior High Schools 
For the Junior High School students the course begins in 
the sixth grade with a discussion of the story of Kipling’s 
“The Cat that Walked by Himself,” a tale that pictures a 
whole volume of woman’s share in primitive culture. The 
practical work in sewing deals with simple weaving on a 
card and the making of an apron for the cooking class. 
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fruits. 


Junior School. 


4 
y Right) Barbeque pit and grill which is part of the homemak- 
\ Used by 7B classes 


gequipment at Hawthorne Junior School. 
but available for others. 


This is followed by the study of foods 
for the school child with the preparation 
of breakfast dishes. Hospitality is 
stressed. In many schools a refreshing 
drink, either cold water, fruit juice, tea 
or coffee, is offered to every visitor. 
There is a class hostess for a week or a 
month and her duties include the intro- 
duction of visitors to the class and other 
courtesies due. In the 7th grade the 
course continues with stories told by 
their grandmothers of the pioneer 
students. The girl, as the assistant home 
maker, is the central figure. 
Housekeeping is stressed, with projects 
on the care of the girl’s room, the ar- 
rangement of flowers in the home, type 
lessons in foods, the balanced ration, 
picnic meals, Sunday evening suppers 


when young friends come, child care and 



















dhove) Irving Junior School Girls making ‘‘Dulces D’Almen- 
is," which are small candies of almond paste in shape of 


(per right) Discussing division of the family dollar at Harris 


elementary home nursing. 

With the eighth year the emphasis is 
upon the girl. The clothing projects are 
closely identified with her needs and with 
community affairs in which she takes 
part, such as costuming the class play 
or costumes for the school fiesta float. 

The study of food values and of diet 


n its relation to health and appearance 
are of course included, and instruction 
provided for serving refreshments 
for mothers’ meetings or for other 
community meetings. The Gover- 
nor’s Palace, the oldest home in 
San Antonio, is the scene of many 
receptions for conventions, such as 
the future homemakers and here 
the hostesses wear costumes either 
of the Spanish Colony of 1732 or 
the Texans of 1836. The refresh- 
ments served are such as were 
served in the palace in Spanish 





(Left) Boys in the homemak- 
ing class at Brackenridge High 
School are always interested in 
the weekly grocery list. 


(Right) Girls in Luther Bur- 
bank Vocational High School 
learn to can and preserve sur- 
plus garden products grown on 
the farm by the vocational agri- 
culture classes. 




















days, buenoos, very thin pastry rounds 


fried in hot fat and dusted with cinna 
mon and sugar, and sweets known as 
dulces d’almendras are made by recipes 
brought from Spain and Italy long ago 
The latter are like the modern candies 
made from almond paste. The miniatur: 


peaches, pears and bananas are molded 





















































































































(Extreme left) Promotion Day dresses made ana proudly worn by eighth grade pupils 
of Douglas Junior School. (Center) A student in the Foods Department at Wheatley 
High School, appropriately dressed as a waitress for dinner service. (Right above) 
Hair straightening in Toilet Arts Department at Phyllis Wheatley High School. 
(Right) Kiddies wearing apron frocks and bonnets made by Clothing Department for 
style show at Wheatley High School. (Bottom of page) Home Economics lecture and 
recitation room of Horace Mann Junior School is connected with the main radio and 
public address system of the building, which, with conveniently arranged lockers, 
blackboards and bulletin boards, affords an efficient teaching situation. A special 
feature is the tablet arm chairs built for left-handed children. 





by the girls’ clever fingers and_ tinted where there are only two home 
by hand. Mexican chocolate or orange economics teachers. 
juice are the beverages served in the 


. _ = T Senior High Schools 
candle lighted dining dining room. The & 


strains of the harp add to the illusion In the senior school Home Eco- 

of a look into the past. Such a party nomics work is by terms of eighteen 
will be given for the American Home weeks. Where clothing is the major 
Economics Association meeting in June. interest, the study of line and color, 
This spring the community service ren- the adaptation of styles to the in- 
dered by the schools was the prepara- dividual, dressmaking, textile study, 
tion of three thousand open faced sand- the care and cleaning of clothing, and 
wiches for the P.T.A. District Meet. family and social relationships are 

During the eighth year family and also studied. 

social relationship studies increase in im- In the foods classes greater emphasis 
portance. In the junior school the term is laid on homemaking in general and 
is divided into two or three periods. In includes one cooking lesson per week, 
the three period arrangement six weeks table setting, meal planning, food selec- 
are spent in the foods laboratory with tion and dietetics, and marketing, social 
lessons on cooking, cleaning, meal plan- relationships, including social usages, 
ning, marketing, etc.; six weeks in the family and community relationship, and 
clothing laboratory making garments; child study. We have no facilities for 
and six weeks in other phases in home young children in the laboratory but each 
making in a recitation room equipped girl has a project for observing a child 
for these varied activities. In the nine of pre-school age and submits weekly 
week period arrangement three weeks of reports. 

closely related homemaking topics are At ititervals in the past San Antonio 
added to the food and clothing units. has had various courses for boys in 
This latter division is made in buildings junior and senior schools. These courses 








































ranged from camp or family cooking to 
clothing care and selection and a gen- 
eral course based on the boys’ problems. 
But this year a high school course in 
Homemaking has been offered for boys. 
It was opened in the second semester and 
includes elementary dietetics, cooking, 
type dishes, camp cookery and simple 
cookery for the sick, the care and clean- 
ing of the house, family relationships, 
including observation of a child of pre- 
school age, social relationships, social 
usages, community relationships, family 
finances and housing, with emphasis on 
home ownership. One feature of the 
course that has been of great interest is 
a series of weekly talks by men outside 
the school. Some of the topics were, “A 
Man’s Part in Homemaking,” “Insanity 
and Its Causes,” “Investments,” “How to 
Choose Your Clothes,” “Pressing Your 
Suit by a Master Tailor,” “A Demon- 
stration of Meat Cutting Including Se- 


” 


lecting Meat for the Family.” The great- 
est interest is shown by the boys in prob- 
lems touching their homes or compan- 
ions. 


Vocational Home Economics 


Vocational home economics is given 
in our new Luther Burbank High 
School. The equipment is very modern. 
The spacious grounds give room for a 
lovely patio, a yard beautification proj- 
ect, which includes furnishing flowers 
for the apartment, and several acres of 
field and gardens irrigated by an artesian 
well. 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Practical Homemaking in a NYA Part-Time 


ET’S call her Opal. She is a typical 
se Texas girl. She is between 
the age of 18 and 25 years old and was 
born and reared on a Texas farm a 
member of a large family. The house 
in which she lives has four rooms mea- 
gerly furnished. Her education has 
stopped somewhere between the 6th 
grade and high school graduation, usu- 
ally before the time came for Home 
Economics training. 

Due to the adverse conditions that 
Opal’s family has had to live under for 
the past ten years, she has not been given 
the opportunity to become self-support- 
ing; therefore she comes to the National 
Youth Administration part-time resident 
project for help. 

There are thirty girls in Opal’s project 
The home in which she and her 
classmates live during their 
working experience, and instruction pe- 


class. 
training, 


riods will accommodate fifteen girls as 
a home, without becoming a mere dormi- 
tory or boarding house. So the class is 
divided into two groups. 
weeks, half of the class moves into the 


Every two 


Resident Project 


home and the other half returns to the 


farm homes where the girls put into 
practice what they have learned. 

Opal and her classmates moved into 
the project home (see illustration) when 
it was nothing but a big, empty house, 
as lacking in comforts, equipment, fur- 
nishings and home implements as many 
of the 
came. But it did not remain so long. 
Under an NYA supervisor, Mrs. Doris 
Woodard, and the home economics in- 
Miss Ruth Huey, 


educa- 


farm homes from which they 


structor, assigned by 


state director of homemaking 
tion, the girls set about to convert it 
into a home in the real meaning of the 
word. 

The girls first faced the problem of 


furnishing their home. They furnished 
it with anything and everything they 
could get their hands on. If a damaged 
piece of furniture 


they repaired it, refinished it, and put 


became available, 


it to use. They removed old paint and 
varnish and refinished chairs and dress- 
ers, cut off the head board of old fash 
turned them around, 


ioned_ bedsteads, 








By Freddie Link 


Home Economist of the Project 
Palestine, Texas 


and refinished them to make modern bed- 


steads, built attractive dressing tables 


from apple boxes and orange crates, 
covering them with removable curtains, 
painted floors and made curtains fot 
their rooms, candle-wicked bedspreads, 
from duck, and 

They 


and developed the furnishings for thei 


made window shades 


spring covers for beds planned 
own room with their roommates and for 
the family rooms of the house with all 
their associates 

Opal and her classmates have made 
this home livable and they have learned 
to make it livable by using only the 
materials available in their own neigh 
have made it sanitary, 


borhood. They 


attractive, and comfortable, and whil 
they have been doing it they have been 
learning nothing they cannot carry back 
and put to direct use in the homes from 


which they come and the homes into 
which they will eventually go as wives 
and mothers. 

Under the guidance of Miss Link, the 
teacher, who knows these girls’ prob 
lems, the courses have been rooted fast 
There are no formal 


in the home. 


classes. The girls study group relations, 
marketing, consumer-buying, home man 


agement, furniture arrangement and 
improvement, interior decoration, labor 
saving methods, laundry practice, home 
bookkeeping, meal planning, spending and 
investment, health and first aid, safety 
rules, etiquette and service, gardening 
food preservation, handicrafts and fam 
ily sewing. In short—the vhat, when, 
homemaking, and 


where, and why of 


(Continued on page 189) 






































(Above) The cooperative home where 

students have spent so many profitable 

hours in learning how to make an at- 

tractive modern home. Here some of the 

girls are shown busily engaged in im- 

proving the lawn. (Right) A view of 
the remodeled living room. 












































West Virginia Farm Women’s Camp 


By Gertrude Humphreys 


State Demonstration Agent 
West Virginia 


ARM women’s camps! How many 


different pictures flash through the 


minds of those who see or hear these 
words. One person pictures a group of 
tired, over-worked farm women enjoy- 
ing a week of rest and relaxation with 
all thought of cooking and dishwash- 
ing relegated to the background, An 
other pictures the campers devoting a 
week’s time to the making of crafts, 
taking hikes, going swimming, or sing- 
ing, playing and visiting together. Others 
may picture the campers housed in 
abandoned barracks, following a daily 
schedule not so unlike that of a military 
school. Perhaps each of these pictures 
is partly correct, yet none is complete 

at least it doesn’t give the entire pic 
ture of West Virginia farm women’s 
camps held each year at Jackson’s Mill 

The opportunity for rest, recreation, 
and a jolly good time is undoubtedly 
the chief drawing card for a part of 
the farm homemakers, but the educa 
tional features of the program are just 
as effective in their appeal to an even 
larger group of women. To see how 
eager all of the campers are to get 
into the classes and how diligently they 
attend these same classes each morning 
throughout the week is convincing proof 
of their desire for new ideas and for 
information on a wide variety of sub 
jects. 

Jackson’s Mill, the boyhood home of 
“Stonewall” Jackson, affords not only 
an inspirational setting for a camp, but 
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also a practical one. Due to the fact 
that this camp of 523 acres is owned by 
the State and under the direction of 
the Extension Service of West Virginia 
University, it has been planned since 
the time it was established as the State 
1-H Camp in 1921 to take care of 
groups of rural people who come in for 
brief periods of training. Thirteen 
counties have built cottages in which 
the campers are housed; other buildings, 
such as the dining hall and assembly 
hall, have been built by the State. 

Ever since 1922 when the first farm 
women’s camp was held at Jackson’s 
Mill there has been a steady growth in 
attendance and in interest. Finally it 
reached the place where the facilities 
of the camp were no longer adequate 
for taking care of the large numbers 
wanting to attend, and attendance had 
to be rather rigidly restricted. For 
many reasons this was not desirable. 

So, after holding one camp each year 
for sixteen years, it was decided that 
there would be two camps in 1938, one 
of which would be similar to previous 
camps, and the other primarily for the 
mothers of small children, 

The theme of this ‘camp for the 
younger mothers was “the homemaker 
grows with her family,” and the classes 
planned especially for the mothers of 
children under 12 years were: growing 
up in the world today, which included 
discussions on the physical, mental, and 
emotional development of the child; 
building better bodies; child health; 
reading for children, making toys for 
children, and, courtesy begins at home. 
In addition to these subjects there were 


the usual classes in nature study, home 
furnishings, clothing, and in other fields 
of interest either to mothers or grand- 
mothers. The grandmothers made a 
real place for themselves in this camp, 
even to giving a tea one afternoon in 
honor of the young mothers. 

The plan of having two camps worked 
so well in 1938 that a similar plan will 
be followed in 1939, with special empha- 
sis placed on the camp for mothers of 
young children. Even though there are 
now two camps the attendance is still 
restricted to the extent that only farm 
women, or active members of farm 
women’s clubs are eligible. Since camps 
at Jackson’s Mill are planned primarily 
as leadership training schools, it seems 
desirable that the facilities of the camp 
should be available first of all to the 
people who are interested in the edu- 
cational part of the program and who 
will use to best advantage the oppor- 
tunities afforded them. 

The camp program is set up so that 
all of the classes and group discussions 
requiring concentrated attention and 
thought are held in the morning while 
the minds of the campers are fresh and 
before the heat of the day. An attempt 
is made to plan the classes in such a 
way that each camper will find some- 
thing that she wants for her club or 
community, such as recreation leader- 
ship, up-to-the-minute club meetings, of 
the control of communicable diseases; 
something she can use in her home, 
such as home furnishings, food for 
family growth, or selecting clothing ‘or 
the family; and something for her ov 
personal enjoyment and satisfaction, 
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for instance “our out-o-door friends,” 
music, swimming, or books to grow on 
and to live by. 

Many of the campers select their 
classes on this basis, especially those 
who have been sent by their clubs and 
who have the responsibility of taking 
back to the club not only a report of 
what they see and hear, but also plans 
for putting into action some of the 
ideas received at camp. 

The three one-hour class periods are 
followed by an assembly of the entire 
group of campers when there is much 
group singing and a talk on a subject 
of general interest, such as “rural homes 
of other countries,” “the cancer control 
campaign,” by the chairman of the state 
cancer control committee, and “rural 
arts of West Virginia.” 

The assembly talks, as well as the 
classes, are planned to tie in with, and 
to strengthen the program carried on 
during the year by the farm women’s 
clubs and extension workers. 

After following a full schedule of 
classes all morning, the campers are 
given the opportunity to spend the 
afternoon just as they please, and to 
feel it their special privilege to rest 
or read or do nothing at all. As a 
matter of fact, however, soon after the 
2 o'clock bell rings practically all of the 
campers will be found in handicraft 
groups busily weaving bottoms in stools, 
lacing pieces of leather together to make 
purses, cutting out a block print design, 
or working out the steps in making 
French pleats for draperies. Others 
will be watching a demonstration in 
tieing springs for  re-upholstering 
cushions, or the making of slip covers, 
while others will be in the library 
browsing through books to find suit- 
able ones for the home library. When 
the hour arrives for a book review to 
be given, or a demonstration in how to 
tell stories to children, it is easy to lo 
cate these activities by the large group 
scattered about on the lawn under the 
best shade trees in camp, eagerly listen 
ing to all that is being said. 

No, the campers are not all listening 
to book reviews at 4 o'clock because 
that is the hour for swimming—and 
how part of them do enjoy the pool! 
Those who are not quite brave enough 
to venture in the first day are likely 
to be found in the pool, at least in the 
shallow end, before the week is over. 

A new feature of the 1938 camp was 
a posture clinic held each afternoon 
with Miss Ella Gardner, Extension 
Recreation Specialist from Washington, 
D. C. in charge. Those who had ex 
¢ellent posture were given bows of blue 
ribbon to adorn their “top knots,” those 
having good posture red bows, those 
with fair posture wore a yellow ribbon, 
and those whose posture was decidedly 
bad wore a black ribbon, 
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The most significant feature of the 
clinic was that many of those who had 
black or yellow ribbons at the begin- 
ning of the week worked so hard to 
correct their posture faults that by the 
time camp was over they were proud 
wearers of the red or the blue. With- 
out a doubt these homemakers in camp 
became more posture-conscious than 
they had ever been before and went 
home with a better understanding of 
the posture work being done with the 
boys and girls in 4-H clubs. 

Part of the campers find their recre- 
ation in swimming, some in the music 
classes, others in the game tournaments 
held in the late afternoons, but all find 
entertainment and recreation in the 
evening programs. Outside talent is de- 
pended upon for a part of these eve- 
ning programs. For instance last year 
Miss Gladys Winegar of the Textiles 
Education Bureau, New York City, 
staged a style revue using campers to 
model the many types of costumes she 
had brought with her. Other features 
were a lecture on birds, illustrated 
with colored slides, by Mrs. E. S. 
Griscom of Briar Bush Bird Sanctuary 
near Philadelphia; and a_ health play 
given by a group of home demonstra- 
tion agents. 

For at least two evenings in each 
camp, however, the campers themselves 
provide their own entertainment, and 
how they do enjoy this opportunity to 
“turn loose” to have a good time! Hav 
ing a council circle is their favorite 
program. For this event each cottage 
group prepares a skit, stunt, or short 
dramatization. The person in charge 
of recreation in the camp outlines plans 


in general for the program and works 
with the cottage leaders in planning the 
part to be played by each cottage. Many 
of these dramatizations can be adapted 
for use later in the year in their local 
club or community meetings. 

A “through the ages” party one eve 
ning offered an excellent opportunity 
to dress up in gay costumes of years 
ago and to revive old social customs. 

The inspirational side of camp life 
often means more to the homemakers 
than any other part of the program 
The vesper service held each evening 
either on vesper knoll or in the flower 
garden by the old mill stands out to 
the majority of the campers as the high 
light of the day’s activities. Also on 
the last day of camp the vesper and 


evening program is concluded with a 
candle-lighting ceremony which is most 
impressive to the campers. 

Music, too, is an outstanding feature 
of the camp \t assemblies, vespers, 
before meals, in fact at any time dur 
ing the day music is used as a “filler.” 

During the 17 years that farm 
women’s camps have been held in West 
Virginia hundreds of homemakers rep 
resenting all parts of the state have 
come to Jackson’s Mill, many for one 
camp only, some for five camps, a score 
or more for ten years, and four women 
Without 


a doubt each woman who has entered 


have attended all the camps 


whole-heartedly into a week’s activities 
at camp goes home with a new vision 
of her job as a homemaker, greater 
enthusiasm fo1 Carrying On a construc- 
tive program of work in the community, 
and with happy memories to share and 


to enjoy throughout the year 


These farm women are deeply interested in a demonstration and lecture on 
covering a cot to convert it into a studio couch. This is a regular home furnishings 
class 
























































Y introducing concrete teaching ma- 

terial as the basis of experience, 
the primary objective of modern educa- 
tion—the development of meaningful 
concepts—is approached. 

In the early stage of the development 
of the use of visual aids the eye was 
considered all powerful. Some went so 
far as to think that texts would be re- 
placed by picture books. Even though 
the ancient oriental conviction that one 
picture is worth a thousand words is a 
wise one, this feeling about the impor- 
tance of the eye in the learning process 
was exaggerated. It was found that the 
sense of touch aided greatly in giving 
correct concepts. This sense is constantly 
used in textile classes not only to de- 
velop sensory appreciation but to develop 
accurate judgment in use, design and 
construction of fabrics. Taste is also 
used. Recall how we depend upon this 
sense, combined with the sense of smell, 
to develop standards in food classes. 
Finally, the ear is receiving a great deal 
of attention. Therefore, we find that 
all senses are highly important to the 
learning process. 

The development of sound pictures, 
sound filmslides, radio, and sound re- 
cording reproduction brings into use a 
new term, “audio-visual education.” This 
includes the entire field of illustrative 
materials: visual aids, sound aids, and 
various combinations of the two. 

Schools of the past, as well as the 
present, have used visual aids. In home 
management classes pictures are invalu- 
able. Inventions in photography and 
photo-engraving have made possible il- 
lustrations of magazines, newspapers, 
and books on a scale heretofore unimag 
ined. As an interest approach in’ the 
teaching of infants’ and children’s cloth- 
ing pictures of clothes worn by babies 
years ago never fail to arouse interest. 

In marketing, label study aids in teach 
ing: (1) Government and commercial as 
sistance in the selection of food, (2) 
how to evaluate misleading information 
(3) the requirements of the Food and 
Drug Acts of 1906 and 1938. A fairly 
modern invention may be used to enrich 


this visual aid. The labels may be 


mounted on cards of a convenient size 
and thrown on a screen by using a Bal- 
opticon type lantern. This does away 
with the expense of slides and enlarges 
the labels to such an extent that printed 
material can be easily read 
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Audio-Visual Instruction 


Its Possibilities in Homemaking Education 


By Mary Booth 


East Texas State College 
Commerce, Texas 


A careful scrutiny of educational radio 
programs show that many of them may 
be used to teach at school. The radio 
talks on how to read food and drug 
labels given by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in printed form yields some 150 
pages. The American School of the Air 
from the Columbia Broadcasting System 
furnishes many topics of interest to 
home economics classes—‘“Electric Re- 
frigerators,” “What is Dry Ice?” and 
“Controlling Temperature—Air-Condi- 
tioning,” are a few of these topics. A 
teacher’s manual and classroom guide 
may be secured from the Columbia 
Sroadcasting System. Opportunity to 
broadcast is often given to schools. 

Teachers of home economics should 
welcome such an opportunity to: 

1. Develop the ability to speak in 

public. 


bo 


Give experience in the organization 
of materials. 

3. Develop voice control. 

4. Give an opportunity for creative 

work. 

This creative appeal gives unlimited 
interest in recording experiences in pic- 
tures. Such class experiences may be 
recorded on film strips purchased at a 
nominal fee, and used in an ordinary 
Balopticon type lantern with a film at- 
tachment. These pictures may be filed 
and used later in classes. 

In one of our clothing classes the stu- 
dents shopped around and found dresses 
for themselves which, after meeting cer- 
tain other requirements, could be remod- 
eled inexpensively, quickly, easily, and 
effectively. Had film strips been avail- 
able at the time, what an interesting 
record of “befores” and “afters” could 
have been made! We do not intend to 
miss other opportunities for such active 
student participation. 

\ recent program of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club was devoted to flower ar- 
rangement. Inspired and guided by a 
person unusually gifted in this subject 
the students created attractive bouquets 
ranging from winter berries to a few 
long stemmed violets in a charming bit 
of pottery. Assisted by a local photog- 
rapher the students recorded these in 
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color, using a daylight Kodachrome 35 
mm. film in an Argus Camera Model C, 

Among other types of visual equip- 
ment being used effectively at Fast 
Texas State is a Micro film reader used 
for reading Microfilms or cultures on 
microscopic slides. It will enlarge these 
films or slides to 12” x 12”. This reader 
may also be used as a wall projector. 
A Society for Visual Education Machine 
is used in the classroom by students. 
This machine does not require as dark a 
room as for motion pictures. It will also 
take glass slides. 

Visual equipment is not confined to 
city schools and colleges. One company 
manufactures a small film strip machine 
operated by a six volt battery. Many 
rural schools without electricity have 
purchased these. 

Movies with and without sound pre- 
sent material with a vividness and give 
emotional appeal. They also are an ef- 
fective summarization device. The sup- 
ply is meager, disorganized and not al- 
ways of a desirable type, but only by 
using the supply on hand can we con- 
vince the producers that we are sincere 
in our belief of their effectiveness. Many 
films may be secured free (with the ex- 
ception of shipping charges), others at 
a small price, and some are prohibitive. 

With a 16 mm. sound picture machine 
East Texas State is effectively using 
films from several sources. A deposit 
of $25 with the State Visual Instruction 
Bureau secures the use of several hun- 
dred films. Payment of a registration 
fee of $2 and transportation charges on 
films secures films from the motion pic- 
ture bureau of the National Council Y. 
M. C. A. of New York and Chicago. 
Many of these films are on home eco- 
nomics subjects. 

We may have the possibility in the 
near future of photographing and edit- 
ing a film of our own. It is vastly more 
interesting for a class to see records of 
their own experiences and environment 
than those of far away places. 

How are we to further develop this 
Audio-Visual aid program? There are 
two difficulties: (1) training teachers to 
use these aids properly; (2) lack of 
funds. In answer to the first many 
schools throughout the country are of- 
fering courses in Audio-Visual educa- 
tion. In the 1938 summer session there 
were seven such courses offered in 

(Continued on page 188) 
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(Above left) the increasingly popular and youthful snood 

crocheted in contrasting colors with solid color bag to 

match. (Directly above) jaunty up-turned brim hat and 

matching purse, both crocheted in colorful stripes. (Be- 

low) braided tricolored belt and headband shown with 

either a braided or crocheted bag in your favorite color 
combination. 


(All photographs on this page through courtesy of 
Denninson Manufacturing Company) 
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Bags ‘ Belts . . . Bonnets . . . Bracelets 
colorful and attractive, easy to make, 
these accessories will keep idle 
fingers busy over 
the summer. 


HE smart accessories shown are highly useful and decorative ac- 
cents for summer wardrobes whether crocheted from twisted crepe 
paper (very new) or other materials. These are so inexpensive you 
will want to make several in different color combinations. For com- 
plete directions write Kay Short in care of this magazine, N. Y. City 


(Directly below) Woven belt and bag set decorated with gay colored 

buttons also made of crepe paper in contrasting colors. The belt at 

the top of the photograph consists of three braided strands of dif- 

ferent colored paper trimmed with halved corks and fastened with a 

large decorative hook and eye. (Bottom of page) Bracelets made of 

wire and cardboard base and covered with contrasting strips of crepe 
paper woven in a variety of color effects. 
























































































By Erma H. Kellogg 
and 


Beatrice Carpenter 


San Francisco, California 


ALBOA High School in San Fran- 
B cisco has a student body of more 
than three thousand. Of this number 
almost one-third are served daily by the 
school cafeteria under the direction of 
the Home Economics department. The 
other pupils carry their lunches from 
home, patronize neighborhood stores, or 
go home for luncheon. 

Observation of the food selection 
habits of Balboa pupils indicated that 
the great majority spent very little 
money for their noon-day meal, and most 
of them made poor food selections. Thus 
necessity for a careful survey and the 
formulation of a plan whereby pupils 
would be encouraged to improve their 
food habits became a challenge to the 
cafeteria management. 

It was with this challenge in mind that 
the school lunch project was started 
February 16, 1938.* At the outset it 
was realized that to accomplish the pur- 
pose, cooperation of the pupils was 
needed. The theory of modern education 
demands that new procedures must not 
be imposed upon the pupil, but rather 
the pupil should take part in their de- 


velopment. 


Initial Survey 


Therefore, the first step was an appeal 
made through a bulletin which was read 
in the morning registry rooms in which 
we asked for. cooperation of the entire 
student body in a cafeteria survey. 

Since the logical development for a 
project of this type is in the classroom, 
the nutrition class was selected for the 
introduction of activities. The survey 
itself was conducted with the assistance 
of members of this class. The plan in- 
volved checking food selections made in 
the cafeteria. Of the questionnaires re- 
turned, 77% were used, 23% being dis- 
carded because of inaccuracy. 

The survey bore out the findings of 
similar check-ups in other parts of the 


* Project started by Miss Erma H. Kellogg, 
manager of the Balboa Cafeteria, and Miss 
Beatrice Carpenter, nutritionist, California 
Dairy Council. Their project was approved by 
Mrs. Edith Murphy, director of Home Eco- 
nomics, San Francisco schools, Mr. Robert R. 
Chase, principal, and Miss Sadie McDowell, 
head of the Home Economics Department, 
Balboa High School. 
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The Vitality Lunch Project 


The Record of a Worthwhile Experiment at Balboa High School 





Cafeteria Lunches 
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country: that the pupils need education 
and guidance in food selection (see 
graphs). For, although protective foods 
may be offered, there seems to be a nat- 
ural tendency to select sweets in prefer- 
ence to the more substantial dishes. 

The survey revealed that: 

1. Of the protective foods, milk, vege- 
tables, and fruits, only 30% who 
purchased their lunches in the 
school cafeteria selected milk, 9% 
selected fruit, 18% fruitades, and 
11% selected vegetables. The main 
dishes chosen comprised largely hot 
dogs, hamburgers, and spaghetti, 








and the percentage of desserts was 
high. Twelve per cent chose bal- 
anced lunches.* 

2. The outside counter lunches were 
even more poorly balanced (as 
graphs indicate). 

3. The carried lunches were not well 
balanced due to an insufficiency of 
milk. Three per cent brought bal- 
anced lunches from home. 





* The grading of the well-balanced lunch was 
based upon Dr. Lydia Robert’s standard which 
includes one-half pint of milk or two foods 
made with milk, a fruit or vegetable, and other 
substantial foods. 
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Some of the posters that have been effectively used in promoting interest 
in the Vitality Lunch project. 


As a result of this survey, it seemed 
the most logical procedure to establish 
a complete lunch, balanced according to 
dietary standards and simply but at- 
tractively served at as low a price as 
possible. 

The meal as worked out consists of a 
main dish which contains meat, fish, or 
eggs; potato or other starchy food (un- 
less there is much starch in the main 
dish in which case a non-starchy vege- 
table is selected); a fruit or vegetable 
salad, most of the ingredients of which 
are raw; whole wheat bread and butter; 
and a half-pint of milk. Dessert was 
not considered essential and could not 
be included in such a low cost menu 
without sacrificing the nutritional value. 

Various names were suggested for this 
lunch, but after considering them all, 
the name Vitaltty Lunch was selected as 
expressing more nearly the desired ob- 
jective. 

For the Vitality Lunch the charge is 
15 cents, which is the average student 
expenditure for the meal. The 
menu involves no special preparation as 
it is selected from the general menu for 


noon 


the day. 

For each recipe the total 
weight per serving, number of servings, 
total per serving have 


weight, 


cost, and cost 


Pro 
tein 
Food Material Weight (Gms. 
Creamed Veal and Peas.... 3 oz. 11.28 
Mashed Potato ........ . 4 oz. 3.29 
OS, 3 oz. 1.2¢ 
Lettuce 
Cabbage 
Celery 
Pimiento 
French Dressing 
a a er eee .67 oz. 1.84 
ee ne re -36 02. 10 
Sere een Ore a Ce 8 oz 8.00 
re 25.77 
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) 


been calculated. Few of the menus ex- 
ceed ten cents in cost, and most of them 
are less. With the exception of the raw 


salad and milk the servings are small. 


Advertising 


Realizing that an educational cam- 
paign involving the entire student body 
must this project, various 
methods were adopted for advertising 
the Vitality Lunch. 

In order to secure broader school par- 
was solicited 


accompany 


ticipation, active support 
and obtained from the following de- 
partments: Art (Miss Helen Harker), 
Commercial (Miss Margaret Montgom- 
ery), Girls’ and Boys’ Physical Educa- 
tion (Miss Bess Powell and five teach- 
ers; Mr. E. M. Hill and five teachers). 

Posters designed by the Art classes 
introduced the Vitality Lunch to the stu- 
dent body through visual means. These 
posters are changed weekly on bulletin 
boards in the halls, gymnasiums, and 
cafeteria. 

One of the most effective means of 
correlating the plan with classroom in- 
struction is through the actual demon- 
stration by Miss Carpenter of the Vi- 
tality Lunch in all girls’ and boys’ hy- 
giene classes. Class instruction is inte- 
grated with hygiene work in discussing 





VITALITY 


LUNCH 


Carbo- 
hy- 

Fat drates Calo- CA. Pp. 
(Gms.) (Gms.) ries (Gms. ) (Gms.) 
10.98 3.38 157.02 -027 171 

1.46 25.49 128.40 -027 .806 

1.31 4.03 33.05 .040 .031 

174 9.44 47.00 -00938 -02881 

8.67 wiseta 78.44 .00144 .0018 
9.00 11.00 157.00 -264 .208 
31.59 53.34 600.91 688 1.24661 





health habits and their effect on vitality, 
with special emphasis on the importance 
It is also demon- 
lunch may be 
balanced or with milk, 
cocoa, or hot soup from the school cafe- 


of wise food selection. 
the carried 
supplemented 


strated how 


teria. 

Each day the Vitality Lunch menu for 
the following day is typed by the Com- 
mercial Department and posted on the 
cafeteria bulletin board in the main hall. 

With the hope of setting a good ex 
ample for the pupils as well as for the 
benefit of the faculty, the Vitality Lunch 
is available to teachers. 

During Open House night, the Vitality 
Lunch was the 
Descriptive sheets, containing a sample 


featured in cafeteria 


menu, were given to the visiting parents 
The 


purpose of this well-balanced noon meal 


and sent to those unable to attend 


has been explained at the meeting of the 


Parent Teacher Association. 

Thus a start has been made in chang 
ing the food habits of these high school 
pupils. The program has been continued 
this year and a second survey is contem 
the 


students’ improvement in food selection. 


plated to determine the extent ot 


This is merely the beginning of a con- 


tinuous program for better health and 
greater vitality of Balboa High School 
pupils. 

TypicaL Viratiry Luncu Menus 


Balboa High School Cafeteria 


Potal 


Menu Cost Cost 


Monday 

Meat Balls . a 022 
Mashed Potatoes ....... . 006 
Cabbage Fruit Slaw ........ .022 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
tee nas 035 096 


Swedish 


Tuesday 

Rice Omelet ...... 
Tomatoes and Okra 
Salad 
Bread 


.014 
O12 
.014 
O11 


.035 086 


Green Bow 
Whole Wheat 
Milk 


and Butter 


Wednesday 

Lamb Stew ‘ 

Mashed Potatoes .... came 
Cabbage and ( Salad.... 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Milk 


.030 
.006 
014 
O11 
-035 


arrot 


096 





Vitamins Cost 
Fe — ~ per 
(Gms. ) A B ( G Person 
.00225 25 ¢ 2 8 $ .022 
-00126 97 55 15 36 -006 
-00040 4! 34 31 -007 
.0003 - 29 
.00002 369 a a F 011 
-00056 472 24 72 35 
.00479 1240 14¢ Sl 147 68 































































































































































































































Thursday 


SE ahs gos abs 00046 021 
Buttered Spinach ............ .008 
ASA e eee .024 


Whole Wheat Bread and Butter .011 


DR PCECCGCcalscecspehwasee .035 .099 
Friday 
EG SRMNI sc 6c eeneeuse .035 
Scalloped Potatoes .......... .006 
Carrot and Lettuce Salad....  .005 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter .011 
DE PRUE GbES CoN sas 65ck3 040% 0.35 -092 
Dates to Remember 

October 19-21 

The 1939 convention of the National 
School Cafeteria Association in Louis- 


ville, Kentucky. An interesting program 
is being planned, details of which will be 
published later or may be secured by 


writing to Mr. George Mueller, assistant 


secretary, School District of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
November 2-3-4 

The fifth annual Conference of Food 


Jaltimore, Mary- 
Spe- 
Fri- 


Service Directors in 
land, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
for 


cial trips have been arranged 


day morning to schools, commercial 
cafeterias, and industrial plants. 

The program will be devoted to dis- 
cussions and studies on a wide variety 
of school cafeteria problems including 
menu making, feeding children at scliwol, 
lunch problems in rural and consolidated 
schools, the home economics teacher and 
the school lunch, equipment and layouts, 
recent findings in nutrition and the as- 
pects of nutritional factors which should 
be of concern to every person working 
with school children or the public in 
Those in charge of small cafe- 
the 
this 


general. 


terias and Junchrooms directed by 


home economics teacher will find 


conference of especial interest. 


Mary Faulkner, Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., is local chairman. 








Quantity 


%4 Ib. 


4 |b. 


4 Ib. 


3 dz. 
6 qt. 


15% lbs. 


1 


Total 


3% 


No. 10 


weight, 


5 lbs. 


1 cup 
2 cups 


6 tbsp. 


3 Ibs. 


Y% cup 


cups 


1 gal. 
Ib. 


Total weight, 


Total weight, 9 Ibs. 


1Y, 


I 


Total 


S@ Ibs. 


» Cups 
» dz. 


Ib. 


7 Ibs. 
qts. 
1 head 
1 


4 cup 


weight, 


Typical Recipes from Balboa High School 


CORN SOUFFLE—84 SERVINGS 


Unit Total Cost Per 
Materials Price Cost Serving 
NRE Nae kGa seks tsa Sako ke edb ba Sees oo 33 248 
ROE URE goaeay aa 0.4.4 60:09:08 4h a> 15 -050 
ER EE OEE PPLE TT RYE ee .04 -030 
UM ws Car eGs een haws hae ss owe S oN Rea KS 19 .570 
REE aes sede SaRG hos eK Sebo RO ee Rae .09 540 
Grated American Cheese ........cse0s. .24 .390 
GRETA is so enlbp 04444582594 ceded en 475 475 
DRL” Goeeansubshrd seas 556555 E5 5 S5040% 001 
2.304 -027 
21 Ibs. Weight per serving, 4 oz. 
BEEF BISCUIT ROLL—104 SERVINGS 
Eke eusees bereessueebs Ga~ebaeees 19 950 
White Sauce 
Tn 2... check teawasae Shoe ais ke 
MEE ened Ses eha Re sno ae ak ees koa sess .09 045 
PRE er stink awon max eeeeesa puGaks cee ete .04 004 
rrr ee ore ree er re 
Biscuit 
Li PEP Eee LE EEE E EET ER ET ET ETT ere 04 120 
BAe OWNED 5 si5s0k00seansac owes cs 35 -088 
ME “KWh eu cealesawes due ekedeesaketen 125 219 
BNE pA iiss eh aoe E See Aaa See aa hee ee Selec 005 
Gravy (Served with roll) 
PE ctecasees shay ees > rT rT Tt 
NN Oaths fl asinine oie a iG ae Shs wate be Shes .04 020 
NR Senctha Cue de Pius BAR AS Soka -010 
1.461 014 
1914 lbs. Weight per serving, 3 oz. 
RICE OMELET—58 SERVINGS 
MOR Mekhis ee uKR AS SA dao ee ou a eee 065 .236 
BNE Ms Wb sate VECER SSR od be REA bese EO .09 .056 
DL waswiboke VAS aeSE HW hak bade o x aee ee 19 -285 
ELST ETE, PEO EEE OTe ee re 238 .190 
SPSS LEY PEE CECT ECTT COTE Te -010 
DIEING Doe tice ane e at aw iic ooee en .010 
787 014 
Weight per serving, 2% oz. 
GOLDEN RAY SALAD—51 SERVINGS 
LO ise 6 a Ol -070 
PeCRLG SOUIEE. 65 co.0S54eetearsenaes 58 qt. -870 
CE ED ee ais oy ba aae Waawe bare -07 .070 
RGAMCMNNTIIN <5 34.6 6: o's 6 athe buss 8a wo ows ois oye 12 -120 
oe | .005 
EUSRIaE (RPMOMMAERE cc'y ais sie Wx eu ieb aise cle 34 qt -043 
1.178 -023 


8 Ibs 


Weight per serving, 2% oz. 





Fare Boxes As Cash Registers 


Seeking a new method to exert further economies 
in the operation of school cafeterias, the Board of 
San 


fare boxes in the 22 elementary school cafeterias 


Education in Antonio, Texas, has installed 
in the system and officials report substantial savings 


in the cost of handling and tabulating receipts 
These fare boxes are of the kind found in pub- 
lic city buses and are used as cash registers. They 
offer a continuous and accurate reading, the coins 
being automatically counted as they are ground 
through the box. Total income for each day mai 
be computed rapidly, by simply subtracting the pr 
vious day’s final reading from the new total shown 

Children may drop the coin-value of the special 
luncheon or individual dishes directly into the fare 
box, eliminating any handling of coins by em- 
ployees, thus providing quick and efficient handling 
of the student lines during the busy luncheon hour, 
with a consequent speeding up of service and of the 
movement of the cafeteria lines. 
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HE problem of acoustics was ap- 
71 proached in the previous issue by 
describing ways and means to avoid un- 
necessary creation of noise, more es- 
pecially mechanical and impact clatter 
arising from the operation of kitchen 
equipment, and dishwashing department. 

With due various 
measures, calculated to. reduce the gen- 
eration of noise, there still remains the 


problem of controlling the re- 


regard to these 


maining unavoidable and = un- 
wanted volume of sound which 
is usually present under the 
best of conditions. 

In order to understandably 
discuss this subject it is desir- 
able to briefly touch on the 
main fundamentals of sound 
control, and to realize that the 
discussion which follows is 
purposely restricted to the con- 
ditions arising in the compara 
tively simple acoustical prob- 
lem presented in’ the school 
lunch premises. 


| 


Most fundamentals in life are 4 
constantly subjected to a degree % 

c : by 
of comparison. In the sphere ae 


of engineering this involves cal- 
culation, and the setting up of 
many tokens; reducing every- 





thing to known factors of ap- 
praisal or measurement. Quot- 
ing a few examples we find that 
as regards altitude or vertical 
distance “zero” has been set as the 
height water registers at mean low 
low tide 

Force has been classed in terms of 
horse power. 

Heat value British 
thermal units where one B.T.U. is that 


required to evaporate .0035 


is measured in 


which is 
pound of water per hour at 212° F. 

technique one is re- 
intensity of 


In acoustical 
quired to calculate the 
sound, which is measured in terms of 
“decibels.” One decibel in elementary 
terms is the slightest change in loud- 
ness which can be registered by the nor- 
mal human ear. The intensities of 
sounds are technically referred to as 
intensity levels expressed in decibels. 

\ further requisite of calculation in- 
volves absorption which is termed in 
wits. One unit being theoretically 
predicated upon an area one foot square 
from which no sound would be re- 
flected, for which basis is taken an open 
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Acoustics 


By Owen T. Webber 
Counsel on Public Feeding 

window. The efficiency of all materials 
acoustically is measured by this unit. 
The persistence of sound after its 
source has ceased is caused by its re- 
flection from walls, floor and ceiling, 
and any objects within the room which 
present a mentionable surface area, for 
example, tables and the food prepara- 


Section of acoustical ceiling treatment showirg perfora'ed 
metal facing with rock wool padding. (Johns Manville photo) 


tion and service equipment. 

Sabine has determined the absorbing 
coefficients of various materials famil- 
iar to us to be as follows:—(based on 


the standard mean frequency of 512 


cy cles per second.) 


MATERIAL COEFFICIENT 
Hardwood .......... tr ‘ke Seeee 
Pine sHeStRING <....00060% 0.061 
Plaster cn wire lath «......ccce000-.2- 6,033 
Glass (under this category one could 

presumably include glazed tile) ..... 0.027 
Brick (for genera! comparison one could 

include quarry tile) .. Sy ee 0.025 
Bentwood cha: rrr 7 “ 0.008 
Upholstered c¢ erty ie oy aaa 2.60 
Carpeta (limed) .......+. new 0.37 
Room occupants (per person) sean ee 


It should be realized that sound can 
be classified as to type, and is measured 
by the frequencies or vibrations. So we 
find the impact clatter of dishwashing is 
noise at a high frequency, and the drone 
of a motor driven machine is sound in 
Sound from 


low or slow’ vibration. 






Part Two: A Discussion on Sound Control as it Relates to the 


Efficiency of the School Lunch Department 


the human voice varies according to the 
person, so that a long range greeting 
from students in the dining room would 
likely be 


quency. 


strident or high pitch fre- 
Sound is not always objectionable be- 
cause of its volume, but the distortion 
and building up of conglomerate sound 
from all the sources usual in a school 
lunch premise becomes noise to one’s 
ears and is objectionable to out 

way of thinking. 

The means of control consist 
in providing a sufficient area oi 
absorbing material to pick up 
and throttle the unwanted 

sound waves. 

Contributory factors to the 
desired end are many; the 
wearing apparel of those using 
the dining room; drapes and 
floor: 


hangings; a carpeted 


tables set up with cloths; up 
holstered chairs, ete., are all 
highly sound absorbent. Refer 
ence to Sabine’s list of co 
ethicients substantiates this fact 

For obvious economic Trea 
sons many of the most helpfu! 
features cannot be introduced 
in the school lunch premises, 
and one is then required to 
treat the ceiling and if neces 
sary partially encroach on wall 
areas by providing an acousti 
cal medium, calculated to gather 
up and kill noise. The degree of ap 
plication necessary varies in each job 
and these actual means of rectification 
should always be predicated on the ad 
vice of an acoustical engineer, or firm 
specializing in a broad range of suitable 
materials. 

The acoustical problem in a_ school 
auditorium is a much more technically 
involved one than in the school lunch 
premises. In an auditorium not onl 
the building up of undesirable volume, 
must be considered, but noise distortion 
and what are known as “dead spots” 
peculiar areas where practically nothing 
is heard. This study of rostrum to 
audience sound conveyance requires tak 
ing into consideration structural shape 
and features; ceiling height in propor 
tion to floor area, column placement 
and the breaking up of wall and ceil 
ing surfaces by pilasters and beams. 

In the problem the 
main requirement is to merely provide 
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school lunch 










































































































































































































a reasonable quiet atmosphere permit- 
ting the audibility of normal table con- 
versation. Each room is handled as a 
specific problem with due regard to 
eliminating extraneous noise, which 
constitutes sound, transmitted from 
room to room, or from remote points 
in the building. 

Light weight partitions will not cloak 
a large volume of sound, and ventilating 
ducts are often carriers of noise from 
one room to another. 

With regards to the actual kitchen, 
sound absorbing measures are highly 
restricted for many reasons. The very 
nature of the work carried on requires 
provision for floors and walls which are 
durable, easily cleaned, resistant to heat, 
steam, water and grease. The equip- 
ment is mostly constructed of metal and 
the ceiling is quite often overrun with 
a maze of metal ductwork and pipes. 

Most of the materials in the kitchen 
premises, therefore present hard re- 
flective surfaces rather than absorbent 
ones. Little can be done here, other 
than isolating the dishwashing depart- 
ment in a room conveniently apart and 
provided with an acoustically treated 
ceiling. If this is not possible the spe- 
cific ceiling area might be enclosed with 
drop partitions. Installing self closing 
hinges to doors communicating with the 
dining room, and also building the par- 
titions separating the kitchen from the 
dining room in a more substantial man- 
ner than actual stability would dictate, 
are devices that help in reducing noise. 

Any ceiling or wall treatment in kitch- 
ens requires the choice of a material 
which can be cleaned, and is impervious 
to steam moisture and heat. The es- 
sential quality in an absorbing membrane 
permitting efficient functioning is poros- 
ity. Theoretically, according to Hool 
and Johnson, the energy of sound 
is converted partly into heat by fric- 
tion in the minute interstices of the ma- 
terial and partly into mechanical energy 
by compressing the substance. 

One nationally known system consists 
in fastening to the ceiling squares of 
rock wool padding which are covered 
by perforated enameled metal which is 
easily cleaned. The sound passes through 
the holes in the metal and is taken up 
and throttled by the rock wool padding. 

Such a ceiling is permanent. It can- 
not rot, disentegrate or burn, and any 
part can be subsequently taken down 
and relocated without loss of ma- 
terials. Only sound waves enter the 
padding. The infiltration of air, which 
in a kitchen is often a carrier of dirt 
and to some extent grease, is prevented 
by backing and edging the pads with 
asbestos sheathing. This lining is also 
necessary to convert the porous pad- 
ding from a transmitter of sound to a 
collector, since the minute air spaces then 
become confined and function coopera- 
tively to the desired end. 
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The metal facing is easily washed and 
cleaned and also functions as a control 
baffle, regulating the degree of absorp- 
tion necessary. This is accomplished by 
varying the number of perforations per 
square foot based on calculations of the 
acoustical engineer to produce the de- 
sired degree of sound collection. 

Since the principle of all applied 
acoustical surfacing 1s to provide a cel- 
lular or porous area, it follows that the 
degree of efficiency depends on keeping 
the surface porous and not blocking up 
the minute voids. 

A very good installation of certain 
types of sound treatment membrane 
could be nullified by an unthinking 
painting of the surface during a re- 
decorating operation, which would block 
up the surface pores. 

It is for this reason that the long 
range viewpoint should obtain in de- 
termining what brand or type of mem- 
brane to install, and in this respect the 
cheapest is not usually the wisest in- 
vestment. For example a special porous 
plaster can be applied which is not con- 
sidered by many to be the most effective, 
although initially it is low in cost. 

Other materials consist of heat treat- 
ed, porous, ceramic tile which can be 
brushed, vacuumed or washed with a 
damp sponge; compressed wood fibre 
panels with a binder of magnesium sul- 
phate (suitable for certain areas but 
obviously not in the kitchen). Such ma- 
terial is in the low cost range but suffers 
restrictions in scope of permissible ap- 
plication. Over a period of years it 
would likely require some painting 
which on each occasion, however lightly 
sprayed, would reduce its effectivity. 

Pressed, molded, asbestos—cement 
panels are available which are _per- 
forated as in the case of the metal pan- 
els previously described, and provided 
with a padding. A choice between these 
two covering materials may be governed 
by architectural reasons, since the metal 
panels are possibly more difficult to in- 
troduce inconspicuously in relation to 
the decorative scheme of a dining room. 

Another product sometimes used is 
processed cork waste, which to the man- 
ufacturer presents in some circum- 
stances the difficulty of smothering or 
losing the natural dark brown color 
without choking up the minute air cells. 
Marine sponge waste is also employed in 
some types of surface covering. 

Previously we have mentioned the 
contribution of extraneous sound to the 
acoustical problem which is transmitted 
to the room from the other sections of 
the building. 

This may be noise from the vibration 
of motors, pumps or moving machinery 
that is transmitted through the continu- 
ity of the building structure itself. This 
is usually possible to prevent or elim- 
inate by the manner in which such equip- 
ment is mounted 








Steam and water pipes are also car- 
tiers of noise from distant locations, 

The ventilation system in many cases 
is an offending member in carrying ex- 
traneous sound. 

Acoustically, a ventilating duct is to 
all intents a “speaking tube” and since 
the main ducts branch off in many di- 
rections to serve various rooms, sound 
entering at the equipment end is trans- 
mitted to whatever ventilation grilles the 
duct supplies. 

The solution lies in providing a sound 
deadening lining within the duct. Obvi- 
ously this must be of a special type, 
since normally the flow of air is not ap- 
preciably hindered by the smooth metal 
surfaces, but with some types of linings 
a surface drag to the air might be cre- 
ated which would materially impair the 
efficiency of the ventilation system. The 
lining should not materially increase 
friction losses, must be fireproof, mois- 
ture proof, vermin proof and also ef- 
fective as to positioning, since in some 
areas fluctuations of pressure within the 
duct subject these parts to an “oil can” 
wall surface motioning which would 
strip off or misplace some types of lin- 
ings. 

The necessary lining does not need to 
be applied throughout the ventilation 
system, but only for a distance amount- 
ing to approximately ten times the mean 
cross sectional dimension of the duct 
at the end where the sound would orig- 
inate, also from the grills back towards 
the fan in like proportions to kill turbu- 
lent air noise originating from the ve- 
locity of the air in passage through the 
duct. 

In the May issue, ways and means 
were discussed to minimize the me- 
chanical and impact clatter of the kitch- 
en and food service equipment proper, 
especially for those units where large 
areas of metal act as “sounding boards” 
or panels which radiate their energy 
through the air as sound. 

It is possible to treat this entire sub- 
ject in the given space in but a rudi- 
mentary manner. The general aspects 
as taken up in the two parts will we 
hope prove informative enough to per- 
mit you to rationally approach your 
problem and feel on familiar ground in 
discussing the matter with your acous- 
tical engineer, and in wisely making 
your choice of firm and materials. 


School cafeterias in Cleveland, Ohio, 
have won wide recognition for their ef- 
ficient organization and operation. Their 
policies and the procedures involved in 
their operation are interestingly described 
by Mary Hemmersbaugh, Supervisor of 
Cleveland School Lunchrooms, in a 
booklet, “Lunchroom Procedure,” which 
is available from the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on receipt of 35 cents. 
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Laboratory Unit 


In Care of the House 
By Edna Waples 


Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Portland, Oregon 


UNIT on The Care of the House 
has always been a part of the 
course in Housing in our high schools. 
Until we reorganized our work about 
two years ago, that particular term’s 
work was so heavy that the unit in 


Cleaning and Care of the House was | 


scheduled at the end of the course and 
consequently was often badly slighted 
or inadequately taught. 

Now this unit is scheduled either 
just before spring vacation or near the 
Thanksgiving holidays so that the 
work will carry over into the home 
The Home Administration teacher ex- 
changes rooms with the Foods teacher 


for the week so that she may have a | 


laboratory in which to work. First, a 
list of “cleanable” household surfaces 
is formulated. Then each girl is as- 
signed some particular surface or 
metal such as floors, woodwork, brass, 
or copper. She consults with her 
mother, looks up approved methods as 
given in reference books and demon- 
strates these before the class. The 
teacher also contributes to the demon- 
strations. Two or three girls are often as- 
signed the same problem so that they 
can try out different methods. The 


rivalry arising when each girl attempts | 


to demonstrate the superiority of her 
method adds zest to the performance. 

This term, without announcing be- 
forehand that we would ask for a re- 
port, the teachers during the week 
following inquired the number of 
cleaning tasks undertaken at home as 
the result of this laboratory work. We 
were surprised and more than de- 
lighted with the response. Believe it 
or not, in five classes averaging 
twenty-seven pupils each, there were 
405 individual home cleaning jobs re- 
ported. 

In one class alone, seventeen girls 
went home and cleaned rugs with the 
dry suds method while nine girls 
cleaned upholstered furniture. In an- 
other ten girls wood- 
work and thirteen others cleaned win- 
dows. 

Can't you feeling of 
mothers when their daughters actually 
volunteered to clean the silver, polish 


class washed 


imagine the 


the brass or wax the linoleum ? 

While many girls may approach this 
week of laboratory work in cleaning 
with a feeling of dread or boredom, 
most of them become intensely inter- 
ested and get real fun as well as prac- 
tical training from the experience, since 
it so practically carries over to their 
Own home activities. 
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F™ textured, fine flavored fro- 
zen desserts and velvety smooth 
sauces to serve over them can be 
made from the tested recipes in the 
varied collection, entitled, “Frozen 
Desserts from the Pet Milk Experi- 
mental Kitchen,” which has been 
created for teachers to distribute 
to their students. 

Some of the desserts, using whip- 
ped Pet Milk in place of whipping 
cream, are to be made in a mechan- 
ical refrigerator. Others, using Pet 
Milk in place of coffee cream and 
milk, are to be made in a hand- 
turned freezer. All of them are more 


wholesome and less expensive than 
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such desserts made with whipping 
cream, coffee cream and ordinary milk. 

These frozen desserts and sauces 
are more wholesome because they 
contain an extra large amount of 
the much-needed whole milk, as well 
as extra vitamin D. They cost less 
because Irradiated Pet Milk is much 
less expensive than whipping cream 
or coffee cream. It costs less gen- 
erally than ordinary milk. 

Because Pet Milk contains 7.85% 
butterfat — 26% total solids — it is 
possible, by its use, to put extra 
whole milk solids into all food. 
Because Pet Milk is irradiated, it 


adds extra vitamin D. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447f Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


— copies of “Frozen Desserts.” 
school (grade) 
Address ee 


State 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 




































































































































DO YOU KNOW— 


The Origin of Hope Chests and 


Wedding Gifts? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


Just when hope chests first originated 
nobody seems to know. It is more than 
likely, however, that they developed 
from the custom of dowry from bride 
to bridegroom. Several hundred years 
ago hope chests probably were not chests 
at all, but possibly cupboards or closets 
in which young girls stored through the 
years treasures of fine needlework and 


snowy linen—products of their own in- 
dustrious fingers. 

Down through .the centuries girls of 
every land have filled their chests with 
precious household linens and exciting 
bits of feminine finery. Into them have 
gone, also, dreams of home and happy 
wedded life. The hope chest is well 
named indeed, for it is symbolic of a 
maiden’s hope for long years of happi- 
ness with the man she loves. 

Probably gifts were bestowed between 
man and woman with the beginning of 
love itself. And since early times well- 
wishers have speeded youthful lovers on 
the path to matrimony with presents of 
friendship and esteem. 











Pad talion 


You are cordially invited to visit 


Booths 5 & 6 


and make it a friendly and interesting 


meeting place at the 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 
of the 
AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


June 20 —June 25 


HOTEL GUNTER 
SAN ANTONIO 


Souvenirs: Be sure to get one of the 


Canco souvenirs we will have there for you. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 
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Many races believe that, when a youth 
presents gifts either to a girl or to her 
parents and the gifts, in turn, are ac- 
cepted, the marriage contract is as good 
as consummated. To some primitive 
peoples, indeed, marriage is not looked 
upon as complete until this exchange of 
presents has taken place. 

An entry in the “Privy Purse Ex- 
penses of Henry VII,” shows that the 
monarch was in the habit of making 
“offerings” at the marriages of friends 
and servants. 

About a century later Sir W. Vaughan 
of Merioneth tells how presents, prob- 
ably of money, were given to newly 
wedded persons of humble means: 

“The marriage day being come, (in 
some shires of England),” writes Sir 
Vaughan, “the invited guests do as- 
semble together, and at the very instant 
of the marriage, do cast their presents 
(which they bestowe upon the new- 
married folkes) into a bason, dish, or 
cup, which standeth upon the table in the 
church, ready prepared for that purpose. 
3ut this custome is onely put in use 
amongst them which stand in need.” 

The bridal shower, like wedding gifts, 
is a custom of ancient origin. Accord- 
ing to delightful legend the first bridal 
shower was given, long ago, in Holland 
to a young girl who fell in love witha 
poor miller. The girl’s father was 
angry because he had chosen for his 
daughter a rich man who owned a farm 
and a hundred pigs. The father forbade 
the marriage to the poor miller. The 
girl was defiant, saying that she would 
marry the man she loved. “Very well, 
then,” declared the irate parent, “if you 
marry the miller you shall have no 
dowry from me.” 

The friends of the girl and the miller 
decided to make the love match possible. 
Consequently, all the good people of the 
village got together and came to the girl 
in long procession, Each  self-invited 
guest bore a gift for the home—a loom, 
linens, pots or pans. No dowry could 
have been finer than this first “shower” 
to the Dutch girl who loved a miller. 


Lebanon (Pennsylvania) Independent — Bor- 
ough School encourages cooperative = § tud y 
projects for its pupils. Im home economics and 
industrial arts, Josephine Mather and Thomas 
Emory (teachers in these departments) have 
combined for an hour each Monday and Thurs- 
day their tenth grade classes of boys and girls 
for a cooperative course in home planning 

The course includes budgeting for homes, 4 
study of furniture and its appropriate use, how 
to recognize furniture of good construction; to 
judge textile materials; to use color effectively, 
and to plan floor spaces and room = arrange 
ments. The social and spiritual values im suf 
roundings of good taste are emphasized, to 
gether with vetting your money’s worth 

The course promises to be most worthwhile in 
developing an understanding and appreciation 
of factors involved in creating  satistactory 


homes, 
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Meetings for Home 


Economists 
June 20-23 


American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s 32nd annual convention at San An- 
tonio, Texas. An interesting program in- 
cluding a number of social events has 
been planned. 


July 1-5 

National Education Association at Los 
Angeles, California. The Department of 
Home Economics wi!] hold its meetings 
on July 3, 4 and 5. See program below. 


August 27-31 

The American Dietetic Association’s 
22nd annual meeting at the Hotel Am- 
bassador, Los Angeles, California. Speak- 
ers include Dr. Agnes Faye Morgan, 
University of California; Dr. Albert H. 
Rowe, Oakland, California; and Dr. E. 
Neige Todhunter, State College, Wash- 
ington. 


Meeting of Department of 

Home Economics, N. E. A. 

The program planned for this depart- 
ment is a full and interesting one. The 
meeting will be held in San Francisco, 
July 3, 4 and 5, as part of the annual 
convention of the National Education 
Association. 

The first session will be held on Mon- 
day, July 3rd, with the Department of 
Secondary Education. Freda G. Win- 
ning, New York University, President of 
the Department of Home Economics, 
will speak on “The Place of Home Eco- 
nomics in the Modern Public School 
Program”; Charles C Weidemann, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, will discuss the way “Junior High 
School People Use the Mathematics of 
Estimation and Measurement in the 
Home Arts”; and Carlotta C. Greer, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
will talk on “Home Economics, an Es- 
sential in Education”. 

\t the second session on Tuesday, 
July 4th, Maude I. 


Chairman, will preside. “Trends in the 


Murchie, Program 


Basic Curriculum in’ the Secondary 
School” is the subject of a talk by 
George A. Rice. Professor of Education, 
University High School, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. “Home Economics in the Basic 
Course” will be discussed by Mae Davis, 
City Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Oakland, California, and Ellen J. Milli- 
gan, Home Economics Supervisor, Los 
Angeles. “The Objectives of Consumer 
Education for the Several School Lev- 
els” will be discussed by Sadiee Stark, 
Junior College, Sacramento, California: 
“Differentiation in Materials and Tech 
niques in Consumer Edueation for the 
Several School Levels,” by Lila Bunce 
Smith, Atlanta Georgia. Essie Elliott, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, 
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and Signe Rivers, San Francisco, will 
talk on the 
of Homemaking Education for Boys and 


“Practices and Implications 
Men”, while Gertrude Laws, Chief of the 
Bureau of Parent Education, California 
State Department of Education, will 
speak on “Morale in Family Life”. 
The third session will be held in co 
operation with the Department of Voca- 
tional Education, and the main topic for 
discussion will be “Improving Standards 
in Women’s Work”. This will be taken 
up in two parts: A. “Improving Stand- 
ards in Home and Family Life”; B. Im- 
proving Standards in Women's Trades”. 
Speakers from the educational and busi- 


VULCAN 


GAS EQUIPMENT 


budgets HEAT! 


L..._n 





A few of the hundreds 
of Vulcan _ installations of the 
in schools and colleges: Brooklyn, 


, ibhe 
Columbia University equipped 


Cornell University 
Harvard University 
Louisiana State 
University 
Phillips Academy 
Phillips Exeter 
Academy 
Pratt Institute 
Princeton University 
U. S. Military 


Academy 


low, low! 
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Write for this booklet. 
It's FREE! Shows 
how cooking costs 
have been cut 20% 
and more. 





Vulcan gas equipment 
broilers, deep fat fryers, etc.—is skillfully designed, 
strongly constructed. Get maximum 
cooperation from your cooking equip- 
ment—install Vulcan! 


ness field will discuss the problems and 
a most worthwhile session is expected 

Social gatherings have not been neg- 
lected and there will also be ample op- 
portunity for visitors to see the Golden 
Gate Exposition 


The annual banquet will be held on 
Wednesday, July 5th, at the Palace Ho 
tel, with Freda G. Winning, president of 
the Department, presiding 

On Thursday, July 6, visitors are in 
vited by the say Section of the Cali- 


fornia Home Economics Association t 
be guests at a tea given at the Stevens 
Union Building, University of Califor 
nia, at Berkeley 


VULCAN 
Radial-Fin 
TOP 


This chrome-nickel alloy 


top is an exclusive pat- 
ented Vulcan feature. It 
speeds up top heating, has 
68% more heat absorp- 
tion surface, spreads heat 
out to the very edges of 
cook top, adds pillars of 
strength to the top, saves 
20% in cooking costs. 


Main cooking unit in kitchen 
Brooklyn 


College, 
Y., Vulcan 


Just as carefully as you plan a cafeteria menu, to 
get the most in food value and tastiness at the lowest 
cost—just so carefully the Vulcan Radial-Fin range 
metes out heat. The patented radial-fin top, the in- 
sulated oven and the automatic heat control watch 
your operating costs constantly—keep them low, 





ranges, bake ovens, 


School Division 
STANDARD 
GAS EQUIPMENT CORP. 
18 East 4ist Street, New York 


Boston © Philadelphia @ Baltimore ® Aurora, Ill. 


Chicago ® New Orleans © Los Angeles 


Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 East 41st Street, New York 


Please send me Bulletin, “Did the Food Taste Good.” 
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Audio-Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 178) 


Texas. By the laboratory method in 
these courses students are acquainted 
with 
proper materials. 

This year the State Board of Educa- 
tion in Texas is permitting each rural 
aid school to include a sum not to ex- 
ceed $35 per school for visual aid in- 
struction materials. One of the most 
popular money raising projects in both 
city and rural schools has been the pay 
chapel program. In many cases outside 
the Parent Teachers 
Association, have sponsored the purchase 
of equipment. 


organizations as 


various types of apparatus and 


The best way to secure funds is to 
make a start and demonstrate the ef- 
fectiveness of using these concrete ma- 
terials. There is hardly a school without 
a few specimens, such as photographs 
and a lantern—simple, but effective tools. 

The major requirement is enthusiasm, 
applied intelligently. 

REFERENCES 

Texas Outlook, March, 1939. 

With Texas Schools—Vol. II, No. 9. 

Practical Home Economics—April, 1937. 

Practical Home Economics—October, 
1937. 

Radio Talks on How to Read Food and 
Drug Labels—W. R. M. Wharton, 
United States Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 











SALES APPEAL 












EXTON spares no effort 


to find the most tender 


and flavorful wherever the 
best is grown. 


Extra care is used in pre- 
paring Sexton Vegetables 
to retain all the inviting 
goodness and style that are 
so important in appealing 


to public taste. 


© 1939 JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO-BROOKLYN 
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The American School of the Air—Co- 


lumbia Broadcasting System. 
Sources OF MATERIALS 

I. Film Slides: 
Not a The 


movie. projector 


Street, New York City. 


with manuals, $10. Single films, $3. 


Examples of filmslide pictures: 


1. Care of the child—44 frames of 


= pictures. 





2. Dining rooms and table setting— 


32 frames. 
3. Table etiquette—35 frames. 


IT. Film Strips: 


A film strip attachment may be pur- 
chased to fit a standard Balopticon type 
lantern. For the benefit of schools which 
have purchased these machines the 
Visual Instruction Bureau of the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Texas 
will furnish any number of film strips. 
They are procured by the payment of a 
small annual registration fee. Write to: 
Mrs. Charles Joe Moore, Visual Instruc- 
tion Bureau, University of Texas; In- 
ternational Library of Visual Aids, Inc., 
Radio City, New York (Unit programs 
of Sound Motion Pictures) ; C. R. Rea- 
gan, Manager, Texas Visual Education 
Co., 1405 Alta Vista Ave., Phone 2-9306, 
Austin, Texas; Erpi Picture Consultants, 
Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York. 


III. Other Distributors of Silent and 


Sound Movies: 


. Woman’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 

Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 

New York. 

. Films of Commerce, New York. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office 

of Motion Pictures, Washington, D. C. 

. Cereal Soaps Co., New York. 

. Bray Pictures Corp., New York. 

7. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York. 

. Aetna Life Company, 151 
Farmington, Hartford, Conn. 

. Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, III. 

10. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 

New York. 
11. Castle Films, New ‘Y ork. 
British Picture 


to 


Rochester, 


oe 


nw 


~ 


Insurance 


ao 


_-) 


Ro 


. Gaumont Corp., New 
York. 

13. Fruit of 
ae e 

14. Viscose Company, New York. 

5. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


the Loom Mills, Providence, 


16. Religious Motion Pictures Foundation, 
New York, 
17. Burton Holmes Film Library, Chicago, 


Illinois. 

18. Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

19. Motion Picture Bureau, National Council 
Y. M. C. A., New York; Chicago. 

20. U. S. Department of Interior, Division 
of Motion Picture, Washington, 1D. C. 
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uses 
strips of motion picture film on which 
there is a series of still pictures. Spencer 
Lins Company (Catalog furnished by re- 
quest), Aeolian Building, 33 W. 42nd 
Mallers Build- 
ing, 580 Wabash Avenue, Madison, Chi- 
cago. Spencer Filmslide Projector costs 
about $60. Series of 4 rolls of films 
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Homemaking Project 


(Continued from page 175) 


they study these in relation to the house 
they have made into a home, and in 
relation to their own problems. 

Certainly they are learning. A state- 
ment made by Opal is sufficient proof. 
“I thought I knew how to eat until Miss 
Link started teaching us.” All the work 
and training is evaluated on the basis 
of the development and improvement 
made by the individual girl. 

Opal and her classmates establish their 
own house rules, set up the:r own bud- 
get, assign their own daily and weekly 
home units, and help their directors 
plan a program built around their own 
personal and specific needs. 

Opal not only works to improve the 
conditions of the NYA home, but the 
supervisors found, on their home visit, 
that she was putting into practice in her 
own home, those things she had learned. 
She was using part of her NYA salary 
to meet the payments on their farm, She 
was making napkins and curtains for the 
kitchen from feed sacks, had painted the 
wood work and various pieces of furni- 
ture in the kitchen, was making plans for 
developing a summer dining room out 
of an old back porch, making a study 
table from an old bedstead with her 
brother’s help, and she had also aided 
in supplying the winter bed covers by 
making quilts. Surely NYA Homemak- 
ing is of value to Opal and her family 

In the words of J. C. Kellam, state 
director of the NYA in Texas, “These 
girls need and want training for home 
making. We give it to them. The train- 
ing must be within the reach of local 
opportunities. It must be for the kind 
of homes these girls live in at present 
and will go to as their own or better 
homes in the future. That’s what we 
give them. We keep the home idea al- 
ways uppermost. We never let it slip 
back to dormitory or boarding house 
Status. Homemakers must assume re- 
sponsibilities. We train these girls not 
only to be strong enough to face home 
emergencies and responsibilities but to 
know how to face them when the show- 
down comes.” 


Dr. Mary Swartz Rose of Columbia 
University recently stated that the goal 
for child health is being symbolized by 
the so-called “5 point child”. He must be 
up to weight, and have good posture, 
good teeth, rosy cheeks, bright eves. To 
Promote a “5 point child” one needs a 
“3 point diet”’—a diet providing amply of 
vitamins A, B, C, D, calcium and phos- 
phorus, and iron to prevent anemia and 
to stimulate a better rate of growth as 
Well as to help prevent infection. 
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News For Sewing Teachers 


In line with growing consumer inter- 
est in fibre identification and fabric serv- 
iceability, North American Rayon Cor- 
poration announces inauguration of a 
testing program which became effective 
April 15th. The United States Testing 
Company will be responsible for the 
original samples and subsequent check- 
testing of dress fabrics in the market. 
Tags bearing a North American seal of 
serviceability, certified to by the United 
States Testing Company, will be issued 
to identify fabrics which meet required 
specifications. 


An interesting booklet has recently 
been designed by the Educational Depart 
ment of Dritz-Traum Co., Inc., contain 


ing a series of descriptive charts and les- 


sons covering the application of slide 


fasteners to all types of clothing, Each 


step is illustrated. Teachers may make 


up their own samples in different fabrics, 
according to directions, mount them by 
stapling in a large loose leaf book, and 
use for demonstration or reference. The 
book of directions costs ten cents and 
may be obtained from the Educational 
Department of the Dritz-Traum Co., 15 
E. 26th St., New York City 





“Whip-ability”’ is one of those unex- 





WHIPPED MILK 
TOPPING 


1 cup Carnation Milk 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 


1¢ cup confectioners sugar 


Chill milk thoroughly. Whip until 
stiff. Add lemon juice and whip 
until very stiff. Fold in confection- 
ers sugar. Serve on fruit desserts 
or custards. 














pected special services that Carna- 
tion Milk gives you. Ce 
Just be sure to chill 
it icy-cold, either by 
pouring it into a freez- 
ing tray of your refrig- 
erator, or packing the 
caninasalt-ice mixture. 


CARNATION COMPANY 
702H Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis 


Please send me your new FREE recipe leaflet, ‘It 
Whips.” 
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Playgroup In a Home Man- 
agement House 
(Continued from page 169) 


group and gained as much as they would 
have been expected to acquire in a 
However, their hours 
participation had 
to be planned with care for it proved 


nursery school. 
of observation and 


undesirable to have more than two stu- 
dents at a time with such a small group 
of children, whereas in a nursery school 
more observers can be absorbed with- 
out interfering with the children’s nor- 
In addition to ob- 
serving the children at play, the Home 


mal play activities. 


Management House set-up gave the stu- 
dents the opportunity of seeing and 
working with children in a home en- 
vironment. For one thing, it presented 
a more usual group situation, It also 
emphasized in the minds of the stu- 
dents the need for scheduling routine 
care, and gave them the chance to as- 
sist the children in establishing routine 
habits in a home. Finally, it demon- 
strated how space and equipment should 
be planned for children, and how they 
should be considered in their logical 
place as members of the household. 
After the Home Management House 
playgroup was well under way, it 
seemed interesting to learn more of the 
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for your Cookery Classes 


The makers of Crisco offer you these 4 helpful booklets 
devoted to subjects of interest to Cookery students. They 
are written in a clear, understandable style suitable for 


Each booklet contains tested recipes for tempting, easily 


information on cake making, deep frying and pastry making. 


A sample set of these 4 booklets will be sent free—to- 


You'll enjoy working with the new, creamier Crisco. You'll | 
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children’s home play in order to com- 
pare it with the playgroup. For this 
purpose, parents were asked to fill in a 
questionnaire. The following informa- 
tion is summarized from sixteen answers 
to describe the average group play of 
pre-school children in a small college 
town. Home playgroups are spontane- 
ous, i.e, the children themselves find 
playmates without adult planning or in- 
vitation. The children play with others 
every day in the week, often three times 
a day, almost entirely out-of-doors. The 
group varies, but usually four children 
from three to six years of age play to- 
gether for a period of about two and a 
half hours. Sandboxes are the most 
popular type of out-door equipment with 


swings coming second, while other pieces 
of equipment provided for group play 
are ladders, balls, wagons, tricycles. 
When children do play indoors, they 
usually occupy a children’s room _ pro- 
vided in the home. Dolls and_ blocks 
are the most favored pieces of indoor 
equipment; books, small floor toys, 
! crayons, are also provided in most of 
the homes. A matter of particular in- 
terest was the amount of adult super- 
vision of play. It was found that the 
majority of the groups are watched 
from a distance to see that no harm 
comes to the children while a few in- 
dividuals have absolutely no supervision. 
Compare the Home Management 
House playgroup with this typical home 
playgroup. First, the former of neces- 
sity has to be organized as to the time 
and place of meeting, personnel and 
age of the group. Second, it must be un- 
der constant supervision to assure the 
complete safety of the children, Third, 
it offers more play equipment and prob- 
ably better selected material than the 
average home. Yet there are some fac- 
tors in common in both groups. The 
length of time that the children play 
together is about the same and the size 
of the group is comparable. The gather- 
ings occur on consecutive days, In 
both cases play occurs out-of-doors as 
much as possible, but special indoor play 
space is also provided in the home. 
Thus it would seem that the Home Man- 
agement House playgroup would stand 
half-way between a spontaneous home 
playgroup and a nursery school set-up. 
The similarities between the _ play- 
groups suggested that it might be pos- 
sible for the students to observe the 
child’s play with others at his home. 
In order to be capable of benefiting 
from this experience, they must first 
have acquired a technique of observa- 
tion by practice under supervision, The 
Home Management House playgroup is 
ideal for this preliminary training. ‘Then 
the students are ready to visit the child’s 
home, supplement their information re- 
garding his behavior by observing him in 
a genuine home playgroup, and compare 
his responses in the two situations, Such 
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an arrangement would decidedly broaden 
the students’ vision, and open new pos- 
sibilities for enriching their experience 
and vitalizing their academic study. 
Although the Home Management 
House playgroup was originally intended 
as a substitute for a standard nursery 
school, the experience during the past 
year has proved it to be a very satis- 
factory arrangement. Not only has it 
been adequate but it has placed a new 
emphasis on the work by considering the 
child as an integral part of a home. It 
has led to an investigation of home 
playgroups of pre-school children which 
in turn points to a new method for ob- 
servation and study for students. It 
seems worthwhile to present this case 
in the hope that it may be suggestive to 
other teachers of Child Development 
who do not have nursery school facilities. 


Homemaking In San 
Antonio Schools 
(Continued froin page 174) 


In Sidney Lanier Senior High School, 
part of the pupils are enrolled in the 
regular high school homemaking courses, 
others are in the vocational homemaking 
classes. This school is in the center of 
our densely populated Mexican section, 
where crowded, badly lighted quarters 
prevail. In order to stress ventilation, 
light and privacy, an apartment embody- 
ing these features was introduced sev- 
eral vears ago. A survey of the section 
was made to determine the average ex- 
penditure for a home. The home was 
planned so that it might be built in sec- 
tions. The first unit includes the bed- 
room, bath and kitchen. The second 
unit, a long living room and a_ sun 
porch. The space allotted in the build- 
ing was not large enough for the rooms 
to be of full size but the girls, in draw- 
ing their own plans, add to the dimen- 
sions. This plan provides for a pas- 
sageway to the bathroom from all the 
other rooms. The bedroom gives privacy 
for the sick or for the night worker 
who must sleep by day. The kitchen is 
combined with the dining room, a very 
desirable feature in winter, as the family 
can use one fire. The living room is 
also a bedroom, the sun porch gives an- 
other bedroom. In ‘our climate the 
adaptation of building plans to the pre- 
vailing winds is of great importance and 
is stressed in the study of shelter. 


The Colored Schools 


Phyllis Wheatley Senior High School 
and Douglass Junior School are both 
well equipped for teaching all phases of 
home economics. In these schools the 
pupils are trained not only for home- 
making, but for household employment. 
After one year in homemaking, a pupil 
may enroll for a special course, fitting 
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her for a job. At the end of two years 
special training pupils who make the 
required grades receive certificates in 
sewing, plain cooking, advanced cooking, 
general housework and _ toilet science. 
The toilet science girls are prepared for 
the State examination in cosmetology 
and pass it almost without exception. 
They are employed in beauty parlors 
for whites or colored. There is a large 
enrollment of boys in both junior and 
senior classes and they find employment 
as cooks in hotels, restaurants, and in 
the Pullman service. 

The homemaking course is the same as 
in the white schools but a more extended 
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course is given in child study, as the girls 
easily find employment caring for chil- 
dren. The homemaking courses in these 
schools are not under the Vocational 


Education Act. 
Wheatley High School has a very pro 


gressive principal and is run on the no 


failure plan. Each pupil is so placed 
that he is able to have the stimulus of 
success. During the three years this 
plan has been pursued there has been a 
constant increase in honor students. 

In Douglass Junior school the course 
is the same as in the white schools. A 
special course for boys includes an in 


tensive course in cooking. 
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ACCLAIMED 
BY 
HOME 
ECONOMISTS 


as the outstanding Cook 
Book to use as a supple- 
ment to the regular class 
room manual. 











THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


—The Way to a Man’s Heart— 
compiled by Mrs. Simon Kander 


is a book you should own and a book you will want 
to give to friends. 


The constant revision of this practical, reliable book 
assures the very latest methods and up-to-the-minute 
sopeeeione. Contains over 3,000 recipes, tested in a 
H E KITCHE includes Authoritative Diets, 
Feeding of Infants and the Pre-School Child, Simple 
and Ela ite Menus. It covers the entire field of 
cookery and is considered indispensable 


wherever good food, well cooked, is $ 
appreciated. Price .. - ioe  & 50 
At your dealer’s or send check or money order. 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK COMPANY 
715 N. Van Buren Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








ANNOUNCING 
INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized recipes for large quantity 
cooking in Hospitals, Colleges, Schools, 
Cafeterias, Summer Camps. 

Will soon appear in a sixth editiun 
celebrating its thirty-fifth year of 
service to Dietitians and Food Pur- 
chasers. 

Expected from the Press October 1939 

Price $3.00 Liberal Discount 


EMMA SMEDLEY 
Author and Publisher 
Six E. Front St., Media, Penna. 

















IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Flavor’s The Thing 


by Florence La Ganke Harris 


2.00 


eo 
Food Buying and Our Markets 
by Monroe-Kyrk-Stone 


Good Food From Sweden 
by Inga Norberg 
$1.75 


Pastry And Sweets Diary 
by Mary Hunt 


Salad Bowl 
by Mary Hunt 


Short Cuts And Left Overs 
by Hannah 30 Schloss 


M. BARROWS & COMPANY 
286 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Foops—Production, Marketing, Con- 
sumption, By Jean J. Stewart, Associate 
Professor of Home Economics, College 
of William and Mary. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1938. 
737 pp. Price $3.25. 

The author has a three-fold purpose 
in presenting this book: first, to lead in- 
dividuals to an awareness of food prob- 
lems and to discover their solutions; 
second, to lead individuals to think in 
terms of life situations, and finally, to 
point out where information on the sub- 
ject of foods may be obtained. The pic- 
ture of the food situation is shown in 
broad perspective, indicating the social 
and economic interrelations present in 
the important matter of obtaining food 
for a nation. National and international 
factors are discussed in relation to the 
production, marketing, and consumption 
of foods. 

The first chapter Man's Relation to 
Food Problems provides an introduc- 
tion and a general background for a 
study of this type. Several chapters 
are devoted to various classes of food— 
starches and sugars, fats and oils, fruits 
and vegetables, dairy products, protein 
foods, and beverages. The chapter on 
the Preservation of Food includes in- 
formation on enzymes and 
organisms, methods of preserving vari- 
ous types of food, nutritive value of 
preserved foods, and other pertinent 
material. 


micro- 


The last three chapters discuss the 
food needs of the individual, the 
family, and the nation. In The Food 
Needs of the Individual there is a scien- 
tific outline of nutrition facts essential 
for competent food selection. Charts 
chemical formulas, _ per- 
centage composition of foods, food 
nutrients, the digestive process, and 
several calorie tables are included. In 
The Food Needs of the Family, there are 
many suggestions for scientific and prac- 
tical meal planning. The last chapter, 
The Food Needs of a Nation presents 
the broader aspect of the food problem. 
This includes factors concerned in pro- 
moting optimal nutrition for a nation 
and in determining food costs—E. C. 


illustrating 





HousEHOLD Puysics. By Madalyn 
Avery, M.S. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1938. $3.50. 

A textbook in applied physics for 
college students in Home Economics. 
Drawing from her ten year’s experience 
in teaching this science, the author has 
written a text that is both practical and 
workable. The underlying principles of 
physics are applied to situations in the 
everyday life of the students. Me- 
chanics, Heat, Electricity, Sound, and 
Light are the five main divisions of 
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Book Reviews 


the book. In each of these sections, 
the most recent developments and 
changes in household equipment are dis- 
cussed in conjunction with the scientific 
principles. 

The book leads to an_ intelligent 
comprehension of the problems which 
may be confronted in the field of Home 
Economics and presents a background 
for further study in various commer- 


cial fields—E. C. 


Aputt Epucation 1N HoMEMAKING, 
by L. Belle Pollard. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1939. 272 pp. $2.50. 

A number of years experience in 
teaching classes for adults, and _ in 
teacher training has provided an au- 
thoritative background for this newest 
book dealing with adult education in 
homemaking. It is not a course of study, 
but rather a textbook for teachers of 
adults in homemaking classes and other 
fields as well. The fact that more and 
more attention is being focused on the 
educational needs of adults, and_ the 
dearth of well trained teachers to meet 
these needs, makes such a book as this a 
timely and valuable one. Suggestive out- 
lines for lesson series are given; means 
of studying interests, needs and capaci- 
ties of classes discussed; aid given for 
planning programs in various sized com- 
munities and groups; and for evaluating 
work done. The book is well indexed 
and has an extensive bibliography. 


THE RoMANCE oF TeExtTILEs, by Ethel 
Lewis. Macmillan Co., New York, 1937. 
377 pp. Llustrated. $4.00. 

The history of textiles—“any stuff 
wrought on a loom’—from the earliest 
existing fabric (linen) to the present 
day synthetics is here set forth in a fas- 
cinating manner. Six thousand years 
ago, the art of weaving had reached per- 
fection in Egypt where mummy cloths 
of exquisite fineness were woven, pieces 
of which are still in existence. Every 
age, every civilization, has left a record 
in the textiles that have come down to us 
in pieces preserved in museums or other 
collections, in pictures or in story, and 
there is romance in every one. Miss 
Lewis has gathered together a wealth of 
material that carries the story from 
earliest known weaving practiced in 
Egypt on up through history—Babylon, 
Greece, Rome, the Orient, etc, She de- 
scribes the methods that were used for 
making the famous decorated cottons in 
India, the rich and elaborate brocades 
and damasks of Persia and China; the 
strange similarity of the Coptic and 
Peruvian textiles; the influence of reé- 
ligion on the patterns and textures of 
early textiles; the development of silk 
in China; textiles of Colonial America, 
etc. There are a number of excellent 
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photographs and a well planned glossary 
of weaving terms. Such a book should 
be invaluable in the reference library of 


any textile study group. The author is 





1S 
id an authority in her field and is well 
$- known for her lectures at New York 
fic University, the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art and New York School of Interior 
nt Decoration. 
" Herss FOR URBANS—AND SUBURBANS, 
by Katherine W. Vander Veer. Loker 
: Raley, New York. 1938. $1.25. 

A collection of recipes for such well 

recognized dishes as bouillabaise, omelet 
Gy aux fines herbes, curried chicken, rose 
s, geranium jelly and pork chops cooked 

with sage; also a host of the most un- 
n usual and appetite-provoking recipes you 
n can imagine for the use of herbs of all 
- kinds. The book is arranged according to 
t alphabetical classification of the herbs, 
n but is indexed according to generally ac- 
; cepted groupings — appetizers, breads, 
f cakes, etc. A brief description of each 
r herb is given along with its botanical 
d name. Spiral bound for convenience, this 
e is an interesting little book, well worth 
e a place on your recipe shelf. 
Wuo Gets Your Foop Do.var? by 
Hector Lazo and M. H. Bletz. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 1938. 129 pp. 
$1.25. 
This book gives a popular and au- 


thoritative presentation of facts about 
the costs, margins, profits and wastes in 
the production, processing and distribu- 
tion of food. From government reports 
and numerous other authentic sources, 
the authors, who are recognized authori- 
ties on food economics, have secured the 
actual figures on how much of the food 
dollar goes to the farmer, the worker. 
the manufacturer, the middleman, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, and the tax 
collector. 

Written in a non-technical style, it pro 
vides fascinating and enlightening read- 
ing to the teacher, the student and the 
homemaker who is interested in know- 
ing why food costs so much and who 
profits from her purchases. 


THE AMERICAN WoMAN’s Cook Book. 
Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 1938. 815 pp. $2.50. 

The American Woman’s Cook Book 
was edited and revised from the De- 
lineator Cook Book by Ruth Berolz 
heimer, Director of the Culinary Arts 
Institute. It is a well known collection 
of recipes originally edited by the Di- 
rectors of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics of Cornell University, under the 
auspices of the Delineator Institute. Be- 
descrip- 


sides many recipes of all 


tions, and hundreds of excellent photo- 
gtaphs, the book includes information 
on how to buy food, meal planning, 
table setting, canning, preserving and 
jelly making, foods and beverages for 
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invalids, cooking for two, cooking at 
flavors, 


the table, herbs, spices 


selecting and serving wine, using wine 
in cookery, altitude cookery and foreign 


recipes. 


Menu MAKING For 


IN QUANTITY COOKERY, by | 

Dahl, 

Connecticut. 1939. 205 pp. $3.00. 
Here is a handy compilation of prac- 


Published by J. O. 


tical menu making data for professional! 
menu makers. The ideas 
five year collection gathered 
Dahl from studying thousands of menus 


and interviewing hundreds 





PROFESSIONALS 


Stamford, 


represent a 





makers. The book contains seventy-five 
sections with menus from restaurants, 
hotels, clubs, hospitals, schools, institu- 
tions, camps, tea rooms, soda fountains. 
menu 


Twenty-one principles, the 


physical appearance of food, counter 
arrangements, special holiday ideas and 
Dahl. food purchasing are also discussed 
While this book is primarily designed 
for commercial menu makers with a 
mind, there are 


profit uppermost in 


many excellent suggestions and ideas 
to be gained from it by supervisors and 


} 


Mr. managers of school lunchrooms. There 


is one chapter devoted entirely to school 
(Next page) 


menu and college feeding 





Have you reserved this 


FREE VISUAL MATERIAL? 





“WARDROBE, LTD.” 








“SILKS AND RAYONS” 





“MEAT FOR THOUGHT” 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them apd mention Practical Home Economics 


Entertaining films bring practical 
solutions to important home problems 


Teachers tell us that they find these films splendid sup 
plementary material—both in the classroom and _ for 
assembly programs. Already scores of schools and col 
leges have made showings of these films produced by the 
editors of the well known Better Buymanship booklet 
The four sound-slide films furnish an excellent basis for 
open forum discussion or written test. They contain no 
advertising. 

Interesting and educational 
“‘Wardrobe, Ltd.”’ tells in dramatic story form how to 
plan a wardrobe for the entire family. An inspiration and 
guide to dressing well on a limited purse 

“Love in the Kitchen”’ a human and inspiring story 
about stretching the food dollar. Brings the solution of an 
expensive problem to a bewildered family 

“Silks and Rayons”’ explains difference between pur 
and weighted silk, the manufacturing processes and use 
of rayon, f 

**Meat for Thought” is the story of how meat should be 
bought, how prepared, cooked and cared for, and how 
government grades it. 





Three movies: ‘‘An Evening with Edgar A. Guest” fea 
tures America’s beloved poet-philosopher. ‘‘A New Ad 
venture” promotes the intelligent management of familys 
finances. ‘‘Happily Ever After”’ is an inspiration to every 
woman to make her house a home 

Household Finance furnishes these films free of charge 
as a contribution to the consumer movement. The films 
may be used by schools in any state in which Household 
Finance maintains offices (principally eastern and central 
states). The movies are not available in all localities. Our 
new booklet fully describes this material and tells how it 
may be obtained. Why don’t you send for a copy now 

See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dolla 

at the New York World’s Fai? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 


. one of America's leading family finance organizations with 24] 
branches in 153 cities 





Research Dept. PHE-6, Household Finance Corporatior 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Please send me free booklet ““A Contribution to the Con 
sumer Movement" which tells about your visual material 
Name 


Address 


Cily State 



























































ficademy Sapho 


Middlewest’s School 
of French Dress-designing 


offers a six-weeks’ training course 


June 20th through July 31st 


This course will consist of an intense 
study of cutting (without patterns), 
fitting, professional short-cut finishings 


and practical designing. 


You are invited to the demonstration 
and Fashion Show at the Detroit Art 
Institute, June 16th. 


For further details write to 


NEVARTE S. HAMPIKIAN 


107 Clifford Street Detroit, Michigan 











SEWING ROOM 





Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 

Skirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 






85 
Complete 
F.O.F . ° 
Chicago Send for Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 








SIMPLIFIED FITTING 
SHORT CUTS IN SEWING 


in 
Stereopticon Film-Strips 
With Text 


These vivid lessons will 
show your classes the way to 
professional-looking results. 
Many short-cuts, worked out 
through long experience, are 
explained in detail. The direc- 
tions and views of proper fit- 
ting will be valuable aids. 


Students can grasp your in- 
structions more easily, avoid- 
ing costly errors and saving 
you needless repetition, when 
you use this quick, clear stere- 
opticon strip method. 


SYE 


Write tor School Rental Offer 


SYE SEWING INSTITUTE 
6625 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SUPPLIES 


Market 


| pp. 


| so appetizing 


Here is a collection of original menus, 
that will 
want to start right in and try them out. 
The book is planned in a new manner, 


in sound you 


in that each menu is given complete 


THE CompLteTE MENU Book, | by 
| Gladys T. Lang. Houghton Mimin | 
Company, Boston, Mass. $3.00. 1939. 


| 
| 
| 


with the recipes for dishes mentioned. | 


Each set of menus is grouped into sec- 


tions—breakfast menus, luncheon, and 
dinner, as well as sections of menus for 
special occasions. Mrs. Lang is well 


known as an authority on good food 
and this book is her third. It presents 
recipes that are simple enough for the 
inexperienced cook to follow, but are 
appetizing and original enough to please 
anyone who appreciates good food. 


Art OF COOKERY OR 
GENTLEWOMAN’S 


WILLIA MSBURG 
THE  ACCOMPLISH’D 
ComPANION, by Helen Bullock. Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., Richmond, Virginia, 
1938. $2.50. 

An interesting little book containing 


a collection of some five hundred 
recipes used in Colonial Virginia from 
1742 to about 1831, taken from published 
cook books of that period and from 
carefully 


A number of the 


private collections of cher- 
ished family recipes. 
recipes have been adapted to present 
day methods and are now used in the 
Travis 

The 
typography of the book follows that of 
books published in the early 18th cen- 


Tavern, and 


Williamsburg. 


Square 


House, in historic 


tury and it is bound in calf skin. Those 
of you who have visited the Williams- 
burg restoration will welcome this as 
a part of your collection of mementoes 
and whether you have or not, you will 
be interested in it as a contribution to 
the social history of Colonial Virginia 
The 


so glibly of 14 eggs, 


and American cookery. recipes, 


speaking quarts 


and “good French 


all be 


use in present day 


of cream 


may not suitable for 


American kitchens, 


but as historical documents they are 


brandy” | 
immediate 


deserving of a place in vour collection | 


of cook books and recipes. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING MARRIAGE 
Edited by William F. 
Helen Judy 


New. York. 


THE 
300K. 
Pren- 


173 


5c ond. 
1938. 


Foreword by 
tice-Hall, 
$1.96. 


Designed to give specific answers to 


Inc., 


the many questions about marriage, this 


book is an outgrowth of a series of 
articles published hy Good Housekeep 
a period of years 


and its 


ing magazine 


on the 


over 


subject of marriage 


many real life problems. It is an ex- 
| cellent aid for a school course on 
“Education for Marriage and Family 


| Life,” 


| posed of an 


, 
If you do not wish to 


particularly at the college level. 
Each of the twelve chapters is com- 
such 


article by one of 


well-known authors as Eleanor Roose- 


cut coupons, copy them and mention 


Bigelow. | 





¢ « « Appropriate 


MOTION PICTURES 
for 
HOUSEHOLD and 
DOMESTIC 


SCIENCE CLASSES 
Write for Our New Catalog 


Y.M.C.A. 
Motion Picture Bureau 


347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 





McDOWELL SCHOOL 
Established 1876 
Summer Courses 





Costume Design, Pattern 
Making, Draping, Sketching, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress- 
making, Tailoring, Millinery 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 


SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


Just Gut 


Thoroughly Revised 
Greatly Enlarged 
The standard book 


on cooking for large 
numbers... 


QUANTITY 
Pele). 44.4 


New Edition 

















By Nola Treat and 
Lenore Richards 


WICE as much material 

as in the previous edition 
(of which 20,000 copies have 
been sold) is included in the 
NEW EDITION of this standard 
book on cooking and planning 
menus for large numbers. 
Cloth bound. $2.50 


BROWN 
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yelt, William Lyon Phelps, Ellsworth 
Huntington, Stanley G. Dickinson, 
Gladys Hoagland Groves, and others. 
Since the chapter titles give one a 
good insight into the content of this 
book, they are listed here as follows: 
1. When He Comes A-Courting. 2. Now 
That You Are Engaged. 3. Ought I 
to Marry? 4. Should Wives Work? 
5. Learning to Live Together. 6. Mar- 
riage Makes the Money Go. 7. Children? 
Of course! 8. Detour Around Reno. 
9. Sex Instruction in the Home. 10. Re- 
11. It Pays to be 
The Case for 


ligion in the Home. 
Happily Married. 12. 
Monogamy. 


Goop Foop AND How 10 Cook It, by 
Phyllis Krafft Newill. D. Appleton- 
Century Co. New York. 1939. 555 pp. 
$2.50. 

This is not only a recipe book, but 
also an excellent guide to food selection 
and preparation In addition to recipes 
it contains helpful information on cook- 
ing terms, selection of cooking equip- 
ment, care and use of electric and gas 
ranges and electrical cooking appliances, 
frosted foods. 


the use of canned and 


The question of vitamins is discussed 


in a simple, understandable way by 
means of a table that lists the vitamin, 
gives reasons for using it and the re- 
sults of a deficiency of it in the diet, 
and mentions its food source. 

1208 are 


given, for every kind of dish imaginable. 


Recipes to the number of 


One rather unique point about the book 
is that the form used for the recipes 
is based on the recommendations of the 
Terminology Committee of the Food 
and Nutrition Division of the American 
Home Economics Association. Each 
recipe is numbered, the cooking time is 
given and in most cases a brief descrip- 
tion of the dish or some special com- 
ment about it is given under the title. 
The form used is simple, and very easy 
to follow. 

Mrs. Newill has had many years of 


. . . - ° 
Practical experience in food work and 


the book gives ample evidence of careful 
thought. We recommend it strongly as 
an excellent guide and reference book 
for foods classes and a help to both 
old and new cooks. 


Suort Cuts AND Lerrovers, by Han- 
nah W. Schloss. M. Barrows & Com- 
pany, New York. 1938. 130 pp. $1.50. 

Have you often wondered what to do 
with leftover cauliflower, for example, 
or a few cold beets? Or wished you 
knew the shortest possible way to make 
a tasty dish when unexpected company 
This book 
will be a useful answer to many such 


appears just before dinner ? 


questions and a help countless times in 
Planning meals on an economy budget. 
It is novel in that it deals only with 
such questions, and begins with an alpha- 
hetica! list of common foods that might 
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be leftover in your icebox. This is sort 
of a pre-index and makes it possible 
to look up at once suggestions for using 
up that half cup of leftover 
sprouts, the scrapings of meat on the 
duck carcass or that bit of leftover and 
stale fruit cake. The book should be a 
reference kept on your 


Brussels 


handy item 


kitchen shelf. 

FLAvor’s THE THING, by Florence La 
Ganke Harris. M. Barrows & Company, 
New York. 1939. 319 pp. $2.00. 

If you like adventuring in food fields, 
this book will delight you. We give it 
an orchid as a means of getting out of, 
or avoiding, that old rut of monotony 
Devoted frankly to 
“the thing that 
presents new 


in meal planning. 
flavor, because it is 
makes food good,” this 
ideas by the hundreds, many of them 
gathered from other lands or adapted 
from old The 
themselves are written in a very clear 


world recipes. recipes 


and usable form and each contains a 
few characteristic remarks or comments 
describing it. Mrs. Harris has included 
a chapter on “A Calendar of Holidays 
and Their that is 
itself. This gives a list of the impor- 
tant holidays and lists under each the 
with the 


Foods” unique in 


traditional foods associated 
holiday in different parts of the world. 
Yes, you'll like this book if you like 


unusual foods. 
FURNISHING, by 


The Manual Arts 
1938. 133 pp. 


Hom! 


Thelma M. Burrows, 


SUCCESSFUI 


Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
82:75. 
This book is “detailed 


guidebook of style, balance, color and 


written as a 


design, to meet the versatile require- 
ments of the American house and apart» 
ment.” It is replete with excellent in- 
formation and photographs of modern 
and period furniture, rug and carpet 


constructions, wall coverings, window 


and upholstery fabrics, color radiation, 
harmony and color schemes, floor plans 
and arrangements of furniture and fur 
nishings. Included is a fine reference 
appendix to important historical periods 
for those who are interested in knowing 
something about historically important 


stvles. 


ae 
by Lydia 


New York 


THe Arrractive Home, 
The Macmillan Co., 
122 pp. 60c. 
illustrated — by 
book 


the Peoples Library) is a well-written, 


Powel. 
1939, 
Cleverly Norman 


Reeves, this (latest addition to 


simply expressed bit of commonsense 


advice from a woman of wide experi 
ence and taste on making a house into 
a real home. There are always many 
“tricks to every trade” and Miss Powel 
enumerates a few. Done in a chatty, 
homey style, the author has produced 
a valuable little book to appeal to all 


persons interested in a happy home. 














The CHASE BABY 


Will Do the Teaching 


Classes in Child Care are 
now an important part of Home 
Economics. Essential equipment 
is The Chase Baby, a life-size 
manikin designed for teaching 
and built for years of hard, 
constant handling. 

Schools, colleges, hospitals 
and public clinics everywhere 
use and recommend The Chase 
Baby. With it they teach and 
demonstrate all the essentials 
of modern child care—bathing, 
ear and nose swabbing, pow- 
dering, feeding, dressing, hy- 
gienic care, and making and 
laundering baby clothes. 
Several different models meet 
your particular needs. All are 
reasonably priced. Let us send 
you complete information. 


M. J. CHASE 
24 Park Place, Pawtucket, R. I. 








= THE BOOK OF FESTIVALS => 
by 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


A source book for dramatics 
and festival observances, fea- 
turing the festivals and folk- 
ways of thirty-five nationali- 
ties, 
Price $3.00 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practice] Home Economics 











































































































Recent Publications 


Linen Fabrics, by Jessie Caplin, in- 
structor in Textiles, General Extension 
Division, University of Minnesota, is a 
new publication offered to home eco- 
nomics teachers and extension workers, 
by the Riverside Press, St. Paul, Minne- 












can roast sota. The booklet describes some of the 


lone to your liking—rare, fac ic te ine > ice-vz > 
medium or ‘well dane with method factors which determine the price-value 
recommen: y leading cooking for » ari a] fF line j > 
ie” Gaaee ha et for the various kinds of linen in the 
flavor. Reduces excessive shrink- 
age. Accurate, easy-to-read. Safe 
to use, Easy to clean chromium 
finish. On sale at drug, hard 
a —— stores or, sent 


RocwesteR MEG. C0. INC. 
ROCHESTER ROAST 
THERMOME T E R 


a ————-—— sumer buying or textile study. Each 


© NEW INVENTION ea book costs 70 cents. 
Diets of Families of Employed Wage 


BUTTER GAUGE | Earners and Clerical Workers in Cities, 
| by Hazel K. Stiebeling and Esther F. 
| Phipard, is the title of Circular No. 507 
ACCURATELY MEASURES of the United States Department of 
A TEASPOONFUL TO A CUP 


Tell ‘‘at a glance”’ 
is don 


stores today, and contains valuable infor- 
mation on the construction of linen, vari- 
ations in price and quality, care required 


and service expected to give. 





Linen Fabrics, by the same author, is 
an excellent laboratory manual for con- 


Agriculture and available for 15 cents 
at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Measures Tub or | 
Print Butter eg : : 
and nutritive adequacy of diets of 

ECIPES followed pre- families of employed wage earners and 
cisely .. . with tub or 
print butter . . . or other 
solid fats. Just slice it 
off where gauge indicates. 
Enables students and 
homemakers to get better 
results. Saves time and A much needed treatise on hosiery 
ingredients. Makes the 


the Bureau of Home Economics with the 
cooperation of the W.P.A. The study 
was based on 4,000 records of a week’s 


consumption. 








has just been published by the House- 































































NATIONAL BISCUIT 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE OR/G/NAL NIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 


IT’S BALANCED NOURISHMENT 














PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
COSTUME I'!SIGN, DIETETICS, 
DRESSMAK’ i OMEMAKING, 
INSTITUT, »NAGEMENT 


| 
| 
PRATT iNSTITUTE 





School of Household Science «nd Arts 
Box G-6, Brooklyn, New York 











pee Every Home b)nomist——— 
Should Be a Regula: Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 
formerly 

National Consumer News 

A Teaching “Tool” in Consumer Education 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issnes 

Send for Free Consumer Training Course 


205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















This is an anlysis of the content, cost | 


low-salaried clerical workers made by | 


Use This Envelope ==> 


to send in your subscription or your 
renewal, if your subscription expires 
soon. 
By Acting Now 
you will be sure to have our Septem- 
ber Listing Issue as soon as it is out. y! 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS st 
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A L B E R T Established 1885, Placements in HOME ECONOMICS in 1938 
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A simple and tasty breakfast that has both hunger- 
staying qualities and several needed minerals and 
vitamins is National Biscuit Shredded Wheat and 
milk. As the makers of National Biscuit Shredded 
Wheat (which is natural unmilled whole wheat, 
nothing added, nothing removed) we are recom- 
mending this in our advertising as a breakfast of 
good nutritional balance, especially when accompa- 
nied with fruit. 

Our recommendation is based on the findings of 
a recent study of our product. 

In two of these biscuits, plus a cupful of milk, the 


following essential nutrients are naturally present: 


CARBOHYDRATES. Our product is 77% carbo- 
hydrates. Milk has about 5%. 


PROTEIN. Our product is 10% protein. Milk has 


over 3 % . 


IRON. Our product is an excellent source, with 
.0034%. Milk has .0002%. 


CALCIUM. Our product has.04%. Milk has.12%. 


PHOSPHORUS. Our product has an excellent 
content, .42%. Milk has .09%. 


A low-cost breakfast with a 
good nutritional balance 














VITAMIN B,. Approximately 120 Sherman 
Chase units in two biscuits. One cupful of milk 


adds approximately 77 Sherman-Chase units. 


VITAMINS A anp G. Our product gives 
these vitamins in lesser quantities. Milk is rich 


in both of them. 


ENERGY. In two biscuits and one cup of milk 

are approximately 370 calories. 

The addition of berries or fruit, of course, enriches 
the content of various nutrients, especially vitamins. 

Here is an extremely low-cost meal, appetizing 
to the great majority of normal adults and children, 
which affords well-rounded nourishment. Unlike 
highly milled cereals, it goes far toward supple- 
menting certain important and widespread nutri 
tional needs. Also, the appetizing flavor, of which 
people never seem to tire, can be used to encourage 
increased intake of milk, which, surveys show, is 
far below the nu- 
tritionally desir- 
able level. 

Through more 
than forty years in 
millions of homes 
billions of break- 
fasts of National 
Biscuit Shredded 


Wheat have been 





enjoved. 


National Biscuit Company 
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FIGURED OUT THIS LUSCIOUS HOT- 
WEATHER PIE YOU CAN BAKE IN 
THE REFRIGERATOR! —“tttiag es 


FO! 



















Cakes and cookies, breads and buns, 
and all other baked goodies can be 
so appetizing if they are leavened and 
lightened with our Baking Soda, and 
sweet milk and either vinegar or 
orange juice or lemon juice. No need 
to wait for milk to sour. 

You'll want to take time out, though, 
to read the 1938 edition of our recipe 
book, “Successful Baking.”’ It tells 
you exactly how to make dozens of 
baked recipes tender, moist and fla- 
vorsome with the help of Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
(they are identical). Send for your 
free copy right away. 
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If You Are Not Already Receiving My Regular Dietetic and 
Recipe Card Service write to me at once, giving me your name 
and address, and school or business affiliation. I will put you 







on my mailing list immediately to receive regularly cards con- 






taining important dietetic information and new, 
tempting, and practical recipes. This service is en- 











tirely free of charge. Just write to me, care of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 


' | 2tnicin Can — ay 


Dole Home Economist. 
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